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II. 





New England and Other Matters. 


The Massachusetts Historical Soci- | 
ety, which had been housed for years on 
Tremont Street, Boston, has occupied its new | 
building on the Back Bay park,—better known | 
as the Fenway,—and our front cover page pic- | 
tures the structure. In the century or more of | 
its existence this, the oldest historical society in | 
the country, has brought together a magnificent 
library and other collections of great interest and 
value, and in the new building these are for the 
first time adequately bestowed. 

A Connecticut company has a contract 
to manufacture a bridge for Rangitikei County, 
New Zealand—the first order of the kind that 
has ever come to the United States. Hitherto 
the New Zealanders have bought steelwork in 
England; but they complain that the English 
method of construction, which is entirely by 
means of rivets, calls for professional bridge- 
builders, who have to be imported at heavy 
expense. The Connecticut creation will be a 
“pin-connected”’ bridge, which ordinary laborers, 
working under an experienced foreman, can put 
together. ‘That is to say, our manufacturers 
have agreed to supply brains as well as iron, and 
the reader will note that that is the reason why 
they got the contract. 

How much can a squash lift? is a 
question that was in a fair way to be answered 
recently at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College 
in Amherst. So many 
wonderful tales have been 
told of the lifting power of 
growing plants, how mush- 
rooms have displaced flag- 
stones and saplings rent 
granite ledges, that certain 
professors determined to 
find out just what a “mammoth yellow Chili” 
squash could do. 

To begin with, the seed was planted in a 
hothouse, and the vine was given all the fertilizer 
it could eat. Then the squash, after it had fairly 
begun to grow, was “‘harnessed” with iron straps 
and deposited in a frame of seven-inch boards. 











| to do it. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


These things will not wilt on a warm day, and 
when they get soiled, a scrubbing-brush makes 
them as good as new. So, if the novelty flour- 
ishes, the Chinese accomplishment of spewing 
water over Caucasian linen may ultimately be 
numbered with the lost arts. 

Ornamental plants for Maine are named 
in a recent bulletin of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Orono, which sets forth the 
desirability of beautifying rural homes,—with 
native plants so far as possible,—and tells how 
For beauty of foliage the golden elder, 
golden syringa, purple barberry and stag-horn 
sumach are recommended. Among shrubs valu- 
able for ornamental purposes on account of their 
fruit are mentioned the Tartarian honeysuckle, 
| the strawberry-bush, Rosa rugosa, the snow- 


| berry, the high-bush cranberry, and the black 


alder or winterberry. Other valuable shrubs 
are the spirza, lilac, viburnum and mock orange ; 
and “some of the ornamental trees that are 
adapted to the south central part of Maine” are 
various species of the elm, maple, beech, chest- 
nut, linden, birch, poplar and oak. Almost any 
green and growing thing looks better than a 
barren dooryard, but this bulletin carries the 
truth farther—to the obvious fact that in every 
swamp and pasture there are shrubs and trees 
that, transplanted and properly cared for, will 
add the last touch of adornment to any country 
home. 
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Winter Travelling in Alaska. 


Some of the pleasures of travelling in the 
Klondike region are graphically portrayed by 
Mr. D. Zahn inthe Chautauquan. The march 
of six hundred miles, over frozen lakes and 
rivers, was taken by friends of the writer in 
November, and proved a journey not likely to 
be forgotten. ‘The raging currents of the rivers 
make it exceedingly dangerous to cross them in 
the winter. With the first frost ice appears along 
the shore. This is broken up by the current, and 
whirled along in blocks of all shapes and sizes. 
The falling snow is caught between the ice 
blocks, and twisted into great disks, which the 
next hard frost presses into dangerous masses. 

When the travellers reached the Hootalinqua 
River, they found it covered for hundreds of 
miles with blocks of ice, which the river carried 
along with great rapidity, so that travelling with 
boats was impossible. The boats were drawn 
up on the bank for safety, but even the bank 
proved a dangerous place. 

In a few hours the ice began to pile up in the 
lower part of the river, and the water rose seven 
feet, carrying away all the boats that had not 
been drawn up very high. 
During the whole of the 








To the harpess was attached a lever on which 
weights were placed. As the squash elevated 
these weights, others were added. 

Scientists interested in the experiment watched 
the squash day and night, and this is the record 
they made of its lifting capacity : 


Pounds. 
2ist of the month, x 
22d of the month, 69 
23d of the month, 91 


24th of the month, 162 
25th of the month, 225 


26th of the month, 277 
27th of the month, 356 
3ist of the month, 500 
lith of next month, 1,100 
13th of next month, 1,200 
14th of next month, 1,300 
15th of next month, 1,400 
27th of next month, 1,500 
30th of next month, 2,015 
3d of third month, 2,115 
12th of third month, 2,5 

18th of third month, 3,120 
24th of third month, 4,120 
3ist of third month, 5,000 


The test was interrupted. When the plucky 
vegetable had lifted this amazing weight, two and 
a half tons, the harness broke. But the squash 
had already perfected its title to renown. It 
seems quite in order now to establish a new 
measurement of foree—‘‘squash-power’”’ instead 
of “‘horse-power.”’ 


“Clothed al! in leather,” the old man 
pictured by Mother Goose must have been 
uncomfortable sometimes, but if he had worn a 
paper suit and a rubber collar, he could have 
defied the summer. In the city of Springfield 
there are two concerns that make these novelties. 

‘Tough Manila paper is the raw material of the 
suits. A machine chops it into strips half an 
inch wide, and another machine twists these 
into twine which, combined with a warp of 
cotton or woollen, is woven into “paper cloth.’ 
People who have worn the suits and caps made 
from this cloth say that they look like crash 
goods, but are a good deal cooler. 

The other company manufactures rubber shirt- 
fronts, collars and cuffs, surfaced to resemble 
linen, and rubber ties, which have a silk surface. 





following night the din and 
roar of the grinding masses of 
ice kept the travellers awake. 
In the shallow places the ice 
lay piled, and against the pile 
came thousands of tons of 
fresh ice blocks carried with 
irresistible force by the raging 
current. 

It was a wild war of water 
and ice, and when daylight came, the path to 
Dyea was seen to be covered with blocks of ice, 
piled to a height of twenty feet. Over this the 
travellers climbed during the day, and at night 
dropped down upon it and slept, wrapped in 
blankets, while the thermometer registered sixty 
degrees below zero. It was no wonder that some 
of the number had frozen hands and faces, nor 
that they later sent home an account anything but 
glowing of the pleasures of travelling in Alaska 
in the winter. 
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Old-Time Clocks. 


In the town of Schramberg, in the Black Forest 
district of Wiirtemberg, Germany, where one of 
the chief industries is that of clock-making, there 
has recently been established an interesting 
museum of timepieces. The collection displays 
the gradual development of the work for many 
centuries. The New York Herald describes 
some of the more remarkable of these objects. 

Among the curiosities are many of great 
historical value. There is an alarm-clock con- 
structed in the year 1680, for the use of travellers. 
In form it.resembles a lantern, and the interior 
is designed to hold a lighted candle. 

The candle is slowly pushed upward by a 
spring, which also controls the mechanism of the 
clock. A little pair of shears clips the wick of 
the candle automatically every minute to regulate 
its light. The lantern is enclosed with movable 
sides, so that the sleeper is not at first disturbed 
by the presence of light. 

The alarm is set by inserting a peg in the 
second dial-plate. When the required hour 
arrives, the alarm is sounded, and at the same 
moment the movable sides fall, flooding the room 
with light. 

Another curiosity is a Japanese saw-clock. 
The clock itself produces the motive power by 
descending a saw-like strip of metal, the teeth of 
which operate the wheel of the clockwork. In 
another Japanese clock the hand is attached to a 
weight which sinks once in twenty-four hours. 
The time is indicated by a hand on the perpen- 
dicular scale. 
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finally discharged 

from the service of | 
the Northern Trunk, he | 
fell still farther into evil | 
ways. There can be little | 
doubt that the man’s 
brain had been affected, and Roy now believed 


\ FTER Wild had been 


In Five Chapters.—Chapter V. 


swiftly about, stooped and ran over to 
the switch, unlocked it with a key which 
he drew out of the pocket of his ragged 
coat, and threw the switch open, so that 
the track far the Flyer now led right in 
upon the freight-train. Again, away 
up the road, the fast train whistled. 

For one instant the signal-light upon the 







was as if a tremendous force caught him 
up and hurled him headlong over the side 
tracks; then he felt himself falling, rolling 
over and over, and there was the sound of 
a frightful crash in the air. Then all con- 
sciousness left the young engineer. 


ments later there was an awful stillness, 
and then a man’s screams of agony from 
out of the wreck. Roy tried to rise, but 
could not. He remembered everything— 
the open switch, the freight, and the human 
lives in the train behind him. 

He sat up and looked back along the 
track in dire fear of what he might see; but 
what he saw was row upon row of illumi- 
nated windows, some with heads protrud- 
ing, and lighted doors with people pouring 





that mental disorder was the cause of Wild’s switch showed red to the coming train, but the | forth. The train was there intact, and he 
entire series of offences; but hitherto he had | tramp instantly smashed the globe with a | fairly shouted in his joy, despite his sufferings. 
kept up a fairly respectable appearance, and | hammer that he carried, and the wind blew | Then again came that frightful human cry 


abstained from drink lest his head should not 
be clear for the gambling which ruined him. 

The vice had cost him his position and his 
reputation; into Montezuma’s resort he had | 
thrown the proceeds of the mortgaging of his 
house, and ultimately of the sale of his| 
furniture. It had separated him from his wife | 
and children; and now, since he had nothing | 
more to lose, and was become shabby and | 
disreputable in appearance, he was forbidden | 
entrance to Montezuma’s house. Then he | 
disappeared from the city,,and soon some | 
railway men reported that they had seen a} 
tramp who resembled the man that had once | 
been the best locomotive engineer of the | 
Northern Trunk; and the tramp had been | 
deliriously shaking his fist and evidently cursing 
at the train from which he had been seen. 

This report gave Superintendent Good and | 
Andrew Moore certain new anxieties. Roy | 
himself was worried at the thought of what | 
might happen, especially at the singularly 
dangerous part of the road at Melrose, which 
was always in darkness when he passed there 
northbound in the autumn. 

At Melrose was a siding, or side track, just 
at the foot of a grade, down which the fast 
train rushed with terrific speed; and still | 
worse, the approach to the siding was around 
a curve. Moreover, the signals on a train 
standing on the siding were on the fireman’s 
side of a northern-bound train, and could not 
be seen by the engineer unless he crossed to 
the fireman’s side, for which the drivers of 
fast trains had little time. 

Many an engineer grew nervous as he 
approached the place, and was thankful when 
he shot by it safely. Indeed, some had asked 
to be transferred to other divisions of the road 
through dread of the Melrose siding. 

“There would be little chance for a train, 
with an open switch at the foot-of that grade 
around that curve!” the engineers used to 
sa) 





2 
The fact that two wrecks had occurred at 
the place, seemingly through some tampering 
with the switch, made the engineers more | 
nervous and the company more watchful; but 
it is not easy to maintain at a lonely siding | 
precautions which shall hold good against the | 
cunning of malice or insanity, combined with | 
a thorough knowledge of the road and its | 
trains. 

One rainy evening in November the station- | 
agent at Melrose trimmed and lighted his | 
lamps with the usual care. As the time| 
approached for the Flyer to pass, he examined | 
his switch to be sure that it was all right, and | 
found it closed securely. Soon a freight-train | 





out the lamplight. Instantly he went across 
the track and killed the 
red light on the other side 
of the switch in like 
manner. ~ 

The man muttered, and 
hugged himself crazily as 
he went aside from the 
track, and then up through 
the darkness to the ca- 
boose. There he lay 
down, exulting like a 
maniac, listening for the 
sounds of the Flyer, 
promising himself that 
he would hear the great 
crash to come, and not 
shrinking from the ap- 
parent certainty that 
death must strike him 
with that crash in his 
ears. He madly thought 
of Samson pulling down 
the temple of his enemies 
and himself dying in the 
ruins. 

Roy came on with his 
train at terrific speed. It 
had been delayed on the 
southern division, and he 
had been ordered to make 
up the lost time; but as 
he approached the dan- 
gerous curve he slowed 
down to forty miles an 
hour, so that it would be 
under control of the air- 
brake. The high speed 
and the dark, rainy night 
had made him more than 
usually watchful, and he 
slipped partly down off 
his engineer’s seat to be 
outside of the long lever 
in case of emergency. 
Sandy was bending and rising, throwing in 
more coal. 

Roy pulled his cap farther down over his 
eyes to shade them from the lights in the cab, 
and peered anxiously into the darkness ahead, 
as the ponderous engine thundered down the 
grade and entered upon the curve. 

He looked eagerly for the switch-lights— 
now he should see them. What! No light at 
all on his side of the track? He leaped across 





the cab to see around the curve. Then the red 

lights upon the rear end of the freight-train 

came into view, and he saw the open switch. 
“Jump, Sandy, jump! The switch is open! 


| 
| 


from where the locomotive had wrecked the 


“ QUICK! 


caboose. Certainly some man was hurt, 
crushed! Roy wished so much to help the 
sufferer that he succeeded in rising to his feet. 


The thought of fire flashed through his | 


excited brain. He would run to the train for 
a bucket, with which to throw water upon his 


furnace fire! But he found that he could not | 


walk. He had to sit down on the end of a 
railroad tie. His head seemed light and 
weak. 

He took it in both hands, as if he could 
strengthen and steady it. His hands were 


wet in an instant. It must be blood! He had,~ 


then, been cut! But he did not care for 


came along, to wait upon the siding until the | This side!” Roy shrieked, as the dazed fireman | himself. He wanted to get to the wreck, 


fast train should have passed. 
Now the rear brakeman of the freight lived | 


where the dangerous platform was. “Quick!” 


| faced toward the station side of the track, | whence came that heartrending ery. 


By the time he managed to get to his feet 


at Melrose, and the conductor had consented | He threw himself against Sandy and crowded | again, lantern lights were flashing back and 
to let him receive, as guests, on the caboose | him out to the steps and off before the dazed | forth over the side tracks in search of some- 


that evening, a party of Melrose girls sc 
wished to go to a dance at the next station. 
The whole party were in great glee, despite | 
the rainy night, and they chattered and romped | 
about while the brakeman ate his supper, | 
which his sister, one of the party, had brought | 
for him “good and warm,” as she said. | 

The brakeman had an easy mind, for he | 
knew he had closed and locked the switch 
behind the train. He spread out his supper 
on the leather cushion of the car seat, and ate 
and laughed and talked all at once, and 
thought no more of the switch and heard no 
more than the chattering girls did of the 
distant whistle of the Flyer coming at the rate 
of fifty-five miles an hour. | 

At this sound a dim figure rose from some | 
bushes at the side of the track, The man looked | 





Irishman could understand what had hap- | 
pened. 

Roy sprang back to his post—there was a | 
tremendous pressure upon the throttle. It | 
took all the strength of his two arms to jam it 
in and shut off the steam. Grasping the air- 
brake lever with both hands, he threw it 
clear around to its utmost emergency limit, 
and released all the stored pressure of both | 
chambers upon the wheels. He did not touch 
the reverse lever—that could do no good in the 
short distance left. 

Then he jumped—jumped forward with the 
train, but away out as far as he could, to avoid 
the toppling cars—jumped even at the instant 


the grip of the powerful brakes. 
He felt his feet strike the ground; then it 


thing. One reached the spot where he stood 
and was flashed in his face. 

“Good gracious, Professor! Is that you? 
Are you hurt?” It was Clancy, the conductor 
of the Flyer. 

“Yes, I’m here, all right. But the pas- 
sengers,”’ said Roy, faintly. “Are any of them 
hurt ?”’ 

“Oh,”’ said the conductor, “the whole train 
is all right! You stopped it with your brake, 
and the vestibules kept it down on the track. 
But you, where are you hurt? You’re bleeding 
about the head! You’re the one that wants 
thinking about! Here, lean on my shoulder, 
and let me help you over on the grass, where 


| when he felt the speed of the train lessen under you can lie down.” 


“No, no!” said Roy, struggling up from 
where he had sunk down again in his 


When his senses returned a few mo-| 


weakness. “I want to get a bucket to throw 
water on the wreck. There’s somebody in there, 
under my engine! There! Don’t you hear 
him?” But now the shrieks had ceased, 
although they seemed to Roy to be still 
thrilling in his ears. 

“Hurry, Clancy, hurry! Help me get water 
on the wreck! Oh, my goodness! What if it 
takes fire with anybody under there ?’”’ 

“T hear no one,”’ said Clancy. “The people 
in the caboose were all thrown in a heap, but 
none of them were much hurt.’’ 

Roy strove again, trying to walk, but had to 
sink down upon the tie to keep himself from 
falling, just as a form appeared through the 
darkness, moaning and wailing as it came. 

“O blessed saints! Where's me engineer? 
Where’s Mr. Bell? Where’s Professor? He 
threw me off, while he stayed on to stop the 
train. Oh, what'll I do if he’s kilt? Och 
hone! Och hone! Where is he?” 

“Here! Here’s Professor!’”’ Clancy called. 





| “Where? O Mr. Bell, Mr. Bell!” cried 
Sandy, stooping and throwing his arms around 
Roy’s neck, and sobbing us if his heart were 
breaking. ‘“The saints be praised! I’ve found 
ye! Are ye much hurted, dear?’ he said, 
between his sobs. 

Roy did not answer, and Clancy, alarmed, 
tried to take Sandy’s arms from about his 
engineer. “Get away!” he said, roughly. 
|“*You’ll smother him! Give him more air! 
He’s fainted! Get away, and let us carry 
him into the station and lay him on some 
cushions.” 

“Git away, ye!”’ said Sandy, fiercely. “Carry 
him, is it? I’d like to know who’s got better 
|rights to carry ’im than me! Aint he me 
engineer and me friend? None o’ yees need 
touch ’im while I’m here! G’on now, lively, 
an’ git a place ready fer ’im!” 

Taking the limp form up in his arms as if 
he had been lifting a child, the tender-hearted 
giant carried Roy across the tracks to the 
station, and held him while the conductor and 
passengers made a bed for him out of cushions 
hastily snatched from the passenger - train. 
There Sandy laid his burden down, and 
moaned and wrung his hands and sobbed 
and scolded at the same time because the 
doctors were so long in coming. 

Soon Roy came out of his faint, and his first 
words were, “Has it taken fire?” 

“No.” 

Seemingly much relieved, he sank back upon 
| the cushions, wishing indeed to go to sleep, he 
felt so faint and tired. But then those frightful 
| shrieks seemed again ringing in his ears, and 
he rose to his elbow. “‘Who was hurt?’ he 
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“Who was it that was screaming from | light! There’s none there!” Then, with a 
near the engine?” piercing scream, he cried, “Jump, Sandy, jump! 

“Begorra, that’s more than I can tell ye | The switch is open!” Feeling wildly for some- 
“] didn’t see anybody | thing at his left hand, he struggled with Sandy’s 
yet. Ye’re all right.” restraining hands, crying, ‘““My air! ~ Where’s | before. 

“Here, you!” said the doctor to Sandy. “Get|my air? Let go of me! Don’t you see?| The reason why he did not have to keep the 
more cushions, and make a bed over there by the | There’s a train on the siding! I'll be right on | train, or any train, was that the management 
door. And, say, try to get a mattress out of | top of it in a second! Quick, get out of my | called him to the place of assistant in the 
one of the sleepers, so that we can carry him | way! Let me get my brake! Father in heaven, | president’s office. 
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asked. again after months of convalescence. But he 
was glad that he did not have to keep it long 
enough to test his endurance severely, for he 


now!” answered Sandy. was conscious of feeling older and weaker than 


“That means that he’li be general manager of 
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size?’ You needn’t so much as send me a 
measurement. ”’ 

Alice came to see Louise immediately ; there 
was a fervent hug, a little ery in each other's 
arms, and then Alice promised unreservedly {,, 
accept whatever Louise saw fit to send. ; 

When Louise set forth upon her shopping 
expedition, she decided to fill Alice’s list firs: 
and get it off her mind; for, as she afterwar:| 
said, she had, when it came to the choosing, ‘:), 


easier.”’ } 

Sandy ran back along the passenger-train until 
he found a vestibule door open, and darting in, | 
came face to face with the colored porter of a | 
sleeping-car. 

“ Get me a—a—matthress, quick ! ’’ he demand- 
ed. ‘“There’s me engineer hurted, and we have 
to move ’im. Bad cess to ye! Why don’t ye 
move ?’’ 

“Cahn’t git no mattrass out’n dis cah,”’ said 
the porter. ‘Pullman company hol’s us po’ters 
*sponsible.”’ 

Sandy drew back a step, stretched out his long 
arms, and showing his clenched teeth, hissed, as 
he reached for the throat of the porter, ‘‘Phwat 
d’ye say? I can’t have a matthress for me 
engineer?’’ But the porter, not wishing to be 
clutched, fled into the car. Sandy, rushing after 
him, snatched a mattress from one of the berths 
and galloped back to the station, where the 
superintendent and surgeon of the company 
found Roy lying when they arrived by special 
train from Peru. 


At the news of the disaster, which reached 
Mr. Good and Andrew Moore at their homes, 
they had hurried forth into the wet night, filled 
with dismay and dread. 

“Bell’s a faithful engineer,” the superintendent 
said to himself. “He’d stand by his train and 
save it if he had half achance. But what chance 
is there? It can’t be possible that he saved the 
train. There must be many wounded.” And 
in ordering out his special car he required many 
mattresses to be put aboard, and he sent a 
messenger flying for the company’s surgeon. 

Just as the special was starting, Andrew 
Moore clambered aboard. “Ah, Mr. Good! 
I’m feared this’ll be a turrible accident! That’s 
an awfu’ place yon at the Melrose curve! The 
train was late, and I stoppit at the roundhoose, 
watching, until Bell was off wi’ ’er. He went 
through the yairds like mad, an’ I knew he had 
orders to mak’ up the lost time. I hope the 
Jad’s no killed.” 

“No, no one’s killed on ‘Four,’ this report 
says,” said the superintendent, “but there'll 
be a lot injured. It could hardly miss it, around 
that_curve. Poor Beli! If he isn’t killed, his 
nervous system will be shattered by the accident.” 

“He’d jump, after —’” said Andrew Moore. 

“Yes,” interrupted Mr. Good. “He’d jump 
if he got a chance—that’s the course of an 
engineer. Even if he is killed, he is better off 
than being mangled under the wreck. But did 
Bell get a chance’”’ 

“If Bell jumped, it’d be after he did everything 
to stop his train,’ said Andrew, proudly. 
“He's that kind o’ an engineer.” 

“He is, indeed, I’m sure, and that’s just what 
makes me fear he’s finished. And now I’ve 
watched him, boy and man, so long that —’’ 
and the superintendent’s voice choked. 

Then the master-mechanic leaned forward and 
- said, “O mon, how did this come aboot? Do 
ye think it’s Wild?” 

“T know nothing. The report says somebody 
with a key opened the switch. Ah, that man— 
and the mistake I made in not jailing him!’’ 

No sooner had the company’s surgeon looked 
upon the deathly paleness of the injured engineer 
than he turned to the throng in the little waiting- 
room. “Please goaway. There’s no one needed 
here. I want to examine this young man.” 

Sandy was on his feet in an instant. “Here, 
yees! Clare out o’ here now! The whole o’ 
yees! Ye’re no good here, gawkin’. Don’t ye 
see ye’re breathin’ up the air o’ me engineer? | 
Git out o’ this now, quick, before I trow yees | 
out!” and with extended arms and a wild look, | 
he cleared the room. } 

“Who’s that wild Irishman?” asked the | 
surgeon. ‘His fireman ?’’ 

“Yes,” answered the superintendent. “He 
thinks the world of Bell—but don’t you see his 
head is cut open? He jumped when the train | 
was going full speed, they say.” 

“Oh, I guess he’s not hurt seriously. A little | 
blood-letting has not impaired his vitality, | 
anyway. You may stay here,” he added to| 
Sandy, when he returned to Roy’s side. 

“Faith, I believe ye!” said Sandy, sarcasti- 
cally. “It'll take a bigger man to put me out 
while he’s here hurted.”’ 

And then began a careful examination of Roy 
Bell’s bones and vital parts. When it was 
concluded the doctor looked very grave, but he | 
said, ‘“‘He is young and strong, and I believe we 
shall be able to pull him through. Now let me | 
look you over,’’ he said to Sandy. 

“Oh, bother lookin’ me over! Hurted? Not | 
much! Sure, I fell on me head and me feet at | 
wanst, it seemed—but hurted? Faix, it takes | 
something to hurt an Irishman’s head! I’m all | 
right, I tell ye, so just ’ave me alone!” 

Roy suddenly seemed to rouse from his faint, 
and as he spoke it was plain that his mind was 
wandering. | 

“Sandy! ‘The switch-light! I can’t see the | 





is it Wild again?” | 
After that Roy lay either delirious or comatose | the road yet,” said the oracle, Fatty Crooks. | attack of Mrs. Falkner.” 
for many weeks, but the strong constitution and |“ He’ll marry Miss Mabel, the president’s| She began to fear that her idea of duplicates 
healthy body won in time. Still, he did not | daughter, unless all the signs in the zodiac fail. | was both foolish and mischievous, and so, while 
believe his nerves would ever again be as firm as | He’ll be worthy of her, too, and well the old | she filled for Alice a liberal list with good and 
before. The crash and those terrible screams | folks know it. Bell’s paid off all his father’s | substantial, and a few pretty, things, the one 
were constantly in his ears. When at last he| mortgages; he’s got a bank account, and he’s! which she afterward filled for herself was neay|, 
learned that the one who had died in that agony | just the same modest and friendly fellow he was | twice as long, and certainly twice as “festive.” 
was the man who had opened the switch, Roy | the day he licked Young Slam.” She left orders to have the parcels sent to ti} 
stared in wonder. “Aye,” said old Andrew Moore, overhearing | two addresses. Then she hurried to the restay- 
“Who was it?” he asked. this. “Ye can’t beat that lad for a railway rant at which she had engaged to lunch with her 
“Jack Wild.” official in a’ the Union. He’s the science and | aunt, who was to come on a later train. They 
“Oh, oh! How dreadful! He must have been | he’s the experience. He’ll be as good an official | had arranged to attend a concert, and stop for 
crazy—poor Wild! God have mercy on his soul!” | as he was ’prentice and engineer. He’s a man, | the night with some of their city friends. Louise 
od ivery inch. And mind you this, he’s been | banished the whole matter of the clothes fri 
Roy’s fear that he could not recover his nerve | always his mither’s ain hame-keeping boy.” her mind. 
was not quite justified, for he took his train She found, upon reaching home the follow ing 
afternoon, that her parcels had preceded her, and 
she wondered much that even the most skilful 
“‘wrapper’’ should have reduced her purchases to 
such small proportions. The bonnets and hats 
came separately, in a box. She was about to 
investigate, when she saw a letter directed in 
| Alice’s hand lying on her table. 
| Louise hastily opened and read it, with a 
| growing sense of bewilderment. 
“Oh my dear!’ it began, “if we did not love 
each other so, I could never, never 








(The End.) 

















TAAHEN Louise Harley was accept all you have sent. I knew 
twenty-one years old, she you would send pretty and com- 


fortable things, but such a vision of 
beauty as those parcels and that 
bandbox revealed surpassed my 
wildest imaginings! There is enough 
to last me for three years at least, 
and then some of the things will 
make over for Polly. And now | 
am going to presume upon your 
loveliness, sure of your consent and 
sympathy. With those two delicious 
evening gowns and the wealth of 
other things, I can perfectly spare 
that black silk, and you can’t—yes, 
you can imagine how happy it will 
make me to give it to my dear, 
patient mother, who is rejoicing 
over my good fortune as if it were 
her very own. 

“The black silk is a little too 
large for me every way, and I think 
it would fit mother as if it were 
made for her, and now J can just 
take my next quarter’s salary with 
an easy mind and a clear conscience, 
and buy the rest of the things she 
needs. O Lou, I can’t find the 
right words, but every time I put 
on one of these things, I shall be 
warm to my heart. I should have 
been more than grateful if you had 
just stuck to your generous pro- 
gramme, but it is the extraness of 
so many of these things that touches me—there 


came into a fortune. She had 
been an orphan for several 
years, and had neither sister 
nor brother, but she had lived 
on in the pleasant and comfortable house which 
had always been her home, well-cared for by a 
young aunt, her mother’s only sister. 

The new fortune, a legacy from her grand- 
mother, was in addition to a small but sufficient 
income left her by her father and mother. Louise 
hardly knew whether she felt sorry or glad to 
possess so much, for she was a conscientious girl, 
with a keen sense of responsibility. 

One of her schoolmates had grown to seem 
more like a sister than a mere friend, and it was 
to this girl, Alice Pendleton, that Louise poured 
out. all her hopes and fears, sure of sympathy 
and good counsel. 

The contrast between the circumstances and 
surroundings of these two girls was great. Alice 
was the oldest of a large family of children, and 
the need for close economy often chafed her 
sorely, although she had never known anything 
else. She was only about a year older than 
Louise, but she had been teaching since she was 
eighteen, and the drudgery of a public school was 
beginning to tell upon her; she had never been 
very robust. At first she had been cheered by the 
sense of freedom which her salary gave her, but 
recent losses, for which her father was in no 
way to blame, had made her feel that every cent 
she could spare must go into the family purse. 

Many~ pleasant things went on among the| “Such an idea as that can only lead to mis- 
young people of Kendall, and Alice began to! chief,” said Mrs. Falkner, sharply. “It is no| is a rose-leaf on every one of the cups. Your 
find it difficult to dress suitably for even the true kindness to foster extravagant tastes in | grateful, your loving Alice.” 
simplest of these entertainments, as time passed | those who cannot possibly gratify them, or can} Louise had read but a few lines before she 
on, and her father’s circumstances did not | gratify them only by indulging in culpable understood. The parcels had been exchanged 
improve. extravagance.”’ | when the addresses were placed upon them. 

Although, during her minority, Louise’s allow-| Another caller was ushered in before Miss | She was crying and laughing all at once as she 
ance was moderate, she had contrived, on birth-| Vernon could reply, and Mrs. Falkner took her | finished reading. 
days and at Christmas and New Year’s day, to | leave almost immediately. But Louise found; “I’m so glad! Oh, I’m so glad!” she said, 
give Alice pretty trifles which helped the worn | herself siding with her aunt, and she kissed | speaking aloud in the fulness of her joy. “And 
gowns to look a little festive. Alice, warm-hearted | Miss Vernon good night with unusual fervor. | you, Louise Harley, you poor little half-a-soul, 
and generous herself, had accepted these things | Before she slept the note to Alice was written, | what do you think of yourself and your Mrs. 
in the spirit of love in which they were given. | and with so much loving tact that while Alice | Worldly-wiseman now ?” 

Her birthday occurred-two months later than | had a hearty ery over it, she did not even consider | A dismaying thought checked her jubilation. 
that of Louise, who had thought of and rejected the possibility of refusing a kindness which | Would she not be deceiving Alice if she «id not 
many ideas for gifts to her friend. would change the face of the whole winter for | explain about the mistake? And if she did 

She had decided at last upon a loving appeal | her. |explain, what then? She “turned it round”— 
to Alice to accept her offering, and having gained| “You know, dear,” Louise had written, after | yes, Alice would insist upon having the parcels 
this pojnt, she would order enough useful and | making her petition, “that my enjoyment of | exchanged, and there would be no help for it. It 
pretty clothing to free her friend’s mind from all | shopping amounts to a passion. I love to buy | was not often that their wills had come into 
anxiety on this head, at least for the coming | anything—a paper of pins, a bottle of shoe-polish! | collision, but when they had, Alice had shown a 
winter. | Now, if you grant my request, I can, with a! gentle firmness and consistency which no argu- 

But Louise was more easily influenced than | perfectly clear conscience, spend a whole morning | ment could shake. 
she imagined. A few days before the one upon | buying delightful things, and you will have all| Louise thought the matter over until either 
which she had fixed for her shopping expedition | the fun of being surprised, for on one point I| course of action seemed hopelessly wrong, and 
to the neighboring city, a middle-aged and highly | am firmly decided—we will not bother with | then, suddenly realizing that she was no longer 
practical woman, whose opinion was greatly | dressmakers! I have just cut out a fascinating | capable to decide, she stated the case frankly to 
valued by Louise, happened to call, and to hold | advertisement of gowns and cloaks at Turner & | her aunt, and asked for advice. Miss Vernon, 
forth upon injudicious giving. Taylor’s, and I do believe that by the time every- | after a few minutes’ thought, said: 

“It does far more harm than good,” she said, | thing was added up, making and trimming and “Cannot you write Alice a note, and tell her 
“both to giver and receiver, when gifts are made | going in and out to be fitted, it would cost just as | that, without in the least intending to do so, you 
which do not accord with the station in life of | much, so we will have none of it, I am in rags, | have given her a false impression about the 
those to whom they are given. So many benev- |for I wore my summer and half gowns in| matter, but that you would rather not explain 
olent but thoughtless people send wholly useless | Florida, and I have not one decent winter | just now, and you hope she will just trust you? 
things to those who stand in need of the actual thing, and I know you have not yet had time to| ‘Yes, I could do that,” replied Louise, bright- 
necessaries of life.’ |make anything this fall. So we are each to|ening. “And, Aunt Lou, I’m going to drive 

Louise’s aunt, Miss Vernon, was present, and | have four things, a street-gown, one for the | this lesson into myself, and clinch it! Not 
before Louise could speak she answered, quietly: | house, one ‘for pretty,’ to wear of evenings, | another cent’s worth of clothes will 1 buy ™) self 

“I think there is something to be said upon | and a nice tea-gowny wrapper, with perhaps a/| this winter !’’ 
both sides of the question, Mrs. Falkner, as | little odd waist or two for variation. Oh, and aj| Miss Vernon smiled as she answered, “My 
there almost always is. I can imagine that this | black silk ; that’s a host in itself. Two bonnets | dear, I am going to ask you to rise to a still 
restriction to ‘the actual necessaries of life’ may | and a rainy-day hat, and the etceteras ‘according.’ | higher plane of self-denial. When Alice reaizes, 
be one of the greatest of their trials to many | Now, Alice Pendleton, if you basely hesitate, |as she very soon will, the difference in you! 
poor people who have refined tastes and likings. | ‘turn it round,’ and see what lovely fun it is | Outfits, it will destroy all her pleasure in her ow - 
And I am quite sure that, in their case, I would | going to be for me! If you refuse—but you | She may even think that you have stinted yous 
cheerfully put another month’s patching on my | will not break my little heart, because we love to enable yourself to be so generous 10 her. 
flannel petticoat for the sake of having a new each other so. Your dear old partner.” | Your best and kindest plan will be to send back 
book or a comforting photograph.” “P, S.—Isn’t it lucky that we're ‘two of a the things directly attributable to Mrs. Falkner, 





“* HER IDEA OF DUPLICATES WAS BOTH FOOLISH 
AND MISCHIEVOUS.”’ 
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and then buy whatever is conspicuously lacking. 
it will not be very much, after all, and they 
know you so well at Turner & Taylor’s that you 
will have no difficulty in making an exchange so 
much to their advantage.” 

“Yes,” said Louise, reluctantly, “you are right, 
Aunt Lou. You always are, I think. Perhaps it 
will punish me as much as the other way would, 
for 1 shall always feel particularly mean when I 
put on the prettiest things.” 

Louise had thought that she would find her 
yaguely explanatory note difficult to write, but 
she did not. She was carried away by a fresh 
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rush of glad and grateful feeling about the | orcas—a ferocious variety of grampus sometimes | being about twenty feet long and having a girth 


mistake, and although Alice smiled as she read 
the note, “the water stood in her eyes,’ too. 
As Louise had predicted, Alice manifested no 
curiosity about the mystery. 

A new light shone upon Louise’s path now. 
She had found the depth at which the burden of 
receiving loses weight, she had listened to the 
voice which says: 

; Not what we give, but what we share, 


For the gift without the giver is bar 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 


Himself, his hungering neighbor and me. 
MARGARET VANDEGRIFT. 
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ARIOUS indeed, and sometimes very odd, | politically belongs to Mexico, is geologically a | 


met with in the Pacific, but infrequently seen on 
the coast of California. 

Their movements about the distressed whale 
could now be plainly followed, because their high 
black back fins, rising five or six feet out of the 
water, could be seen cutting it in foamy lines. 

Rushing past the schooner and float at great 

| speed, the whale soon reached the head of the 
| bay and beached itself. For some time it floun- 
|dered in the shallow water, the orcas still 
continuing their attacks. Twice the tortured 
creature appeared to roll completely over, and 
then, freeing itself at length, rushed back down | 
the bay, this time passing the float so closely 
that the waves raised by its passage swept the | 
dog off, and he with difficulty regained the raft. 

Fearing that the whale would run blindly into 
their schooner, Hovey and Frost fired not less 
than twenty shots at the combatants, in the hope 
of frightening them away. Neither bullets nor 
the reports of the carbines produced any visible 

| effect; round and about the bay the battle raged 
for more than an hour. 
Once the whale rose, blowing, directly under 


are the enterprises in which Americans part of California, being a southerly prolonga- | the bows; and an orca, in its eagerness, plumped 

are now embarking in all quarters of the | tion of it, and logically should belong to the | into the vessel, causing a heavy shock. The 
globe—gold-mining in Terra del Fuego, lumber- | United States. It is separated from Mexico by | shots fired seemed but to add fury to the fight. 
ing in Chiloe, distilling camphor in Formosa, | the Gulf of California, which Professor Jordan | Presently two orcas were seen to have their 
boring for petroleum in Siam, breeding sea-otters of Stanford University has recently found | teeth fastened to the whale’s heavy, soft lips, 
for their skins in Alaska, or capturing white | remarkably rich in all forms of marine life. | and were still hanging on there, like wolves to 
monkeys in Mindanao. But none of these is so | The interior of the peninsula is a lofty plateau, | an elk’s flank, when the whale rushed out of the 
curious as the artificial growing of pearls in the | said on good authority to be one of the most | bay as precipitately as it had entered. 


Gulf of California, where four of our enthusiastic | salubrious regions in the world, surpassing | 


fellow countrymen are now in hopeful pursuit 
of a fortune, and believe themselves sure of it. | 
Driven away from the vicinity of the Pribilof | 


Islands three years ago by the Bering Sea | novel experiments in pearl-growing are going on | follow. 
patrol, and forced to abandon pelagic seal-hunting | may not be told. About four miles in extent, | 


Florida, Colorado or California proper as a health 
resort for invalids. 
The exact location of the bay in which these 


It had been an exciting hour for the pearl- 
| farmers, and they were thankful to see the sea- 
| fighters making off to settle their quarrel in the 
| open ocean outside the bay. But more was to 


Poor Pomp, who had been twice washed off 


from the growing scarcity of the fur seal in those | the bay begins at the entrance with a breadth of | the float during the battle, had regained his 


waters, the four adventurers—whom we will 
call Frost, Bradbury, Hovey and Cleaves—sailed 
southward in their schooner, and as a last resort, 
after a visit to the Galapagos Islands, began 
pearl-fishing in this desolate bay of the Lower 
California peninsula. 

At first they had no better method of pearl- 
hunting than dredging, and they even practised 
diving for the oysters after the manner of the 
native fishermen; but having found several fine 
pearls of considerable value, they were able to 
put in practice the ingenuity of the Yankee, and 
devise better methods. Two submarine diving- 
suits and the necessary apparatus for pumping 
air were purchased in San Francisco, and with 
these they were able to raise great quantities of 
the pearl oysters. 

The blue sbarks and huge sting-rays which 
sometimes proved troublesome were driven away 
or killed by exploding dynamite cartridges under 
water. 

In the course of a year a comfortable “shack” 
was built on shore; and here, in the cool shadow 
of the sea crags which enclosed the bay, they spent 
their summer afternoons opening and examining 
the oysters collected during the morning. 

But the wastefulness of this kind of fishing 
soon led Frost, who was a young man of some 





“* FROST BARELY ESCAPE 


D BEING KNOCKED OFF.”’ 


education and a taste for reading, to ponder! afew hundred yards, which increases inland to | footing on it, and appeared too much terrified to 


better methods. On an average not one pearl | 
was found in a hundred oysters brought up and | 


a mile or more. 
Until January 27th last, the largest marine 


swim ashore. He stood and howled dismally 
|for aid. They called to him to swim to the 


destroyed, and they saw that ere long the beds | creatures which our pearl-farmers had seen here} schooner, but he only ran about the float, 


in the bay would be exhausted. The same fate 
awaited the oysters that befel the fur seals— 
extermination from wasteful hunting. 

A pearl in an oyster, as is now well known, is 
not a normal growth, but is in the nature of | 
a disease. One received theory is that some 
foreign substance, like a tiny bit of shell or a | 
grain of sand, is accidentally drawn beneath the | 
“mantle,” or fold of nacre-producing tissue of | 
the bivalve, and that the pearl is secreted about | 
it, layer on layer, much as the lustrous lining of 
the shell is formed. 

It occurred to Frost that the young oysters of | 
the beds might be taken up carefully, by the | 
hundred and by the thousand, and “inoculated,” 
so to speak, each with an irritant particle of grit | 
or of iron, by boring a small hole with a sharp 
awl through the outer shell of the mantle. 

In point of fact, this idea is not a new one, | 
although it was probably original with Frost. 
The Chinese have practised something of the | 
sort for centuries. Tiny leaden images of | 
Buddha are inserted by the priests in oysters | 
and in fresh-water mussels, and left to be 
incrusted by pearly nacre. Afterward these are 
sold to devout believers as talismans and charms, | 
miraculously produced. 

Frost and his fellow pearl-hunters experimented | 
w ith grains of iron filings, sand, mother-of-pearl 
trom the inside lining of oyster shells, bird-shot, 
and even very small pearls which were replanted, 
so to speak, in other oysters and left there to | 
stow larger. They believed fully in this novel 
idea of pearl culture, and with true North Amer- 
ican industry inoculated hundreds of oysters, | 
which were then returned to experiment beds by 
themselves, in from thirty to sixty feet of water. 
Some time in the not very distant future these | 
beds will be “harvested,” and it is their confident | 
belief that the result will be gratifying. In this | 
lope they work and are content to pass the next | 
lew years of their lives at that solitary bay, the 
shores of which are a veritable desert. 

Meantime they have encountered perils from 
Pirates and from a tribe of hostile Indians, and 
have had at least one notable adventure afloat. 





| in spite of danger from the sharks. 
get on the float and bark by the hour; nor did | 


| were dashing at it savagely. 


were the sharks, the sea bass, the sunfish and 
several huge octopuses and sting-rays, but on 
that day there were new arrivals. For a week 
cold, windy weather had prevailed, which made 
it uncomfortable to descend to the oyster-beds. 
The four had a “float” to work from, which was 
about thirty feet square, and the deck of which 
was a foot above water; and on that morning 
this raft was moored out in front of the shack, 
eight or ten hundred feet offshore. The schooner 
on board which, for safety’s sake, they lived and 
slept was also anchored out in the bay in eleven 
fathoms of water. 

They kept in the shack—or tried to keep—an 
immense yellow dog named Pomp, whose duty 
was to give warning of thieves or Indians. The 
dog had a liking for swimming off to the float— 
He would 


whipping cure him of the habit. They expected 


every day that the sharks would get Pomp, for | 


several enormous ones had been seen to rush 
after him and swim round the float when he 
stood there barking. 


“What in the world does he go out there for?” | 


Frost said one day. 

“Oh, to bark off his lonesomeness, I guess,” 
answered Bradbury. 

All four of the partners were on board the 
schooner on the morning I have mentioned. 
They had not as yet gone ashore to begin their 
day’s work; but Pomp had swam to the float 
and was barking there as usual, when Bradbury 
discovered a large whale in the bay—the first 
they had seen there. 

It came up at great speed and behaved in a 


most peculiar manner—tacking to and fro, | 


fluking, sounding and threshing the water with 
a noise that could be heard a mile away. 

“Here’s a mad whale coming!” Bradbury 
called out to the others. 


But by the time the whale had come within | 
| half a mile, they perceived that it was pursued, 


and that its plungings and flukings were efforts 
to shake off three or four smaller assailants that 
These latter were 


whining. At last Frost got into their dory and 
pulled up to the float to take the dog ashore ; but 
he had scarcely reached it when Cleaves saw 
two of the orcas returning up the bay, their tall 
black fins cutting two white lines on the surface. 

“Look out, Frost!’’ Cleaves shouted. ‘‘Better 
pull ashore!” 

Frost, however, got out on the float and drew 
the dory up on it. The orcas had probably lost 
the whale outside, and were coming back in 
quest of it, for they coursed to and fro, like 
hounds seeking a trail. 

Meantime Pomp stood barking at them on the 
float. Suddenly then, one of the orcas, as if it 
had heard the dog, made straight at the float at 
great speed. 

“Take care, Frost! Take care!’ Bradbury 
shouted. “He’s charging you!’ and Hovey 
fired a shot at it. But there was nothing that 
Frost could do in defence or for protection. 
The orca came full at the float, and rising clear 
of the water, threw its entire length upon it. 
Frost barely escaped being knocked off, and the 
next instant found himself in the water, for the 
float careened and settled down under the great 
weight of the creature. He had the line of the 
dory in one hand, however, and was thus able to 
keep hold of the boat. By a vigorous effort he 
climbed into it. 

He had heard a frightful yelp from Pomp, and 
as soon as he could see, looked about for the 
dog. The orca had now cleared itself from the 
float and was swimming slowly away. Pomp 
had disappeared. The other orca was at a 
| distance. 

' Frost paddled for shore as fast as he could. 
He had scarcely reached it when the orea turned, 
and dashing back, cast itself on the float a 
| second time, submerging it as before. There- 
upon Cleaves and Bradbury began firing at it, 
and one of their bullets presently took effect, 
probably reaching the spinal cord or the brain of 
the big fish. It struggled for a time and finally 
turned over on the water, but sank in the course 
of half an hour. 
About a week later it rose to the surface and 


The peninsula of Lower California, which | not sharks, as Frost at first fancied, but ores, or | drifted ashore. Frost describes this orea as | 


| the question. 


375 


of fourteen or fifteen feet. The head was large 
and rounded ; the mouth, which was three feet in 
width, presented a formidable array of teeth. 
The back and sides were black, the belly pure 
white, and there was a crescent of the black over 
each eye. 

The doubt which they had felt, whether the 
orca or a shark had seized Pomp, was set at rest 
when the carcass was opened. ‘The orca appears 
to have picked the dog off the float with a 
considerable degree of precision. Cc. A. Ss 
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Red-Hot Freight. 
railroad 


VERY dweller near any great 
FE knows that there are special cars for 
petroleum, circuses, pork products, rich 
people, fresh meat and some other things; but 
the freight carried by a special train which runs 
regularly near Cleveland, Ohio, is probably the 
most remarkable in the world. 

One of the great iron companies of that city 
has mills, six miles back from the water-front on 
Lake Erie, which turn out immense quantities 
of steel rails, bars and nai) wire. 

The pig iron from which this steel is made is 
produced in another mill, owned by the same 
company and situated on the lake shore. All 
this pig iron used to be loaded on freight-cars 
and carried six miles to the other mill, where it 
had to be remelted before it could be made into 
steel. This proved very expensive, but what else 
could be done? The moving of the furnace to 
the mills or the mills to the furnace was out of 
Could a more economical method 
of transportation be arranged ? 

This is what the managers finally did: Steel 
cups were made, rounded at the bottom, about 
six feet across at the top and some ten feet deep, 
looking not unlike immense helmets. They 
were lined with fire-brick. Each cup had a 
clay-lined steel cover or cap fitting into the top, 
and each rested upon a low framework, supported 
by two very low trucks of four wheels each. 
The cups were so placed in this framework as to 
be supported by two great trunnions, one on 
each side, to which were fitted cog- and screw- 
wheels, so that each cup could be readily tipped, 
much as a fixed water-pitcher or tea-urn is 
tipped instead of being lifted. The cups and 
frame together form cars, resting upon very low 
trucks, the whole structure being of iron, steel 
and fire-clay. 

The trains usually consist of three to five cars, 
even six being sometimes carried in one train. 

The motive power is a pony engine, which 
pushes the loaded train and pulls the empty one. 

To facilitate loading at the furnace a track has 
been built right up to its mouth, and the little 
engine pushes the empty cars successively into 
position. The furnace is tapped, and the molten 
metal runs directly into the car. When one car 
is filled, the cover is put on, and another car is 
placed in position. So the train is loaded. 
Then the load—eighteen tons to each car—of 
molten iron, at a temperature of about twenty- 
eight hundred to twenty-nine hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit, starts upon its journey. ‘The track 
is cleared of other trains. 

The first car of this red-hot freight-train is a 
flat car, on the forward end of which stands a 
man, or sometimes two, to keep the sharpest kind 
of a lookout for danger. Then come the cars of 
melted iron, and finally the puffing little engine, 
with engineer and fireman constantly on the 
lookout, for they have no desire to be dumped 
down the side of the great hill along which the 
track runs, with hundreds of tons of molten iron 
pouring about them. 

Summer and winter, day and night, runs this 
“hot-iron train,’’ as it is called. Frequently it is 
held up at crossings or by some little unforeseen 
happenings, but never has met with any serious 
accident. It carries the loads without the loss 
of more than five degrees of heat, as a rule; and 
it is said that the molten iron can be an hour 
on the way without injurious loss of temper- 
ature. 

When the train arrives at its destination at the 
mills it is run into position, the machinery for 
tipping the cars is set in motion, and one by one 
the great helmets are tipped over as easily as a 
boy or girl pours a glass of water from a swing- 
ing water-pitcher. ‘The molten iron flows out, the 
helmets are righted, and back they go for another 
load. In this way about seven hundred tons are 
daily carried very economically. 

It is said that the mill company pay the 
railroad company the sum of one hundred dollars 
per day for the “‘hot-iron train ;’’ but if any loss 
comes by cooling down en route, the railroad 
company is to bear any additional expense that 
may thus be put on the mills. 

The entire cars, even the wheels, get very hot, 
as one may well imagine. Now as all car-wheel 
journals, or axles, have to be greased, and as 
grease runs when it gets warm, it goes without 
saying that the greasing of these car-wheels has 
been a seriotis problem. Any ordinary grease 
would leave the journals dry before half the run 
was completed, so a special grease with a very 
high melting point has to be used. This whole 
train, even to the grease on the wheels, has 
been especially constructed for the purpose to 
which it is put, and is a good illustration of 
American ingenuity in adapting means to ends. 
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Current Topics. 


The derivation of diploma is traced toa 
Greek word meaning twofold. A diploma has 
likewise a double practical significance. It means 
that the recipient has done something for himself 
and his fellowmen, and that he is under obliga- 
tion to do more. 


“Our national prodigalities for giant 
firecrackers, peanuts and small beer seem to 
have no considerable educative value.’’ These 
words of Bishop Potter, concerning the habitual 
celebration of the Fourth of July, seem to have 
escaped the English writer who recently be- 
moaned that America had no satire. 

The international league of wheel- 
men, which recently met in London, has 
seventeen national organizations in the chief 
countries of the world, representing half a 
million of cyclists. Shakespeare offered, as a 
simile for the impossible, “Then may I set the 
world on wheels.”” To-day that consummation 
looks far from impossible. 

The admission fees to a recent prize- 
fight in New York exceeded eighty-five thousand 
dollars, the largest amount ever received for any 
single performance. This has been cited as a 
startling commentary upon the times. Bloody 
noses and cracked crowns, however, are not the 
delight of the vast majority of our people, nor 
are bounce and bluster yet widely accepted as 
the principal virtues of the world. 

One of the proverbial “long - felt 
wants’ bids fair to be filled in the establish- 
ment of schools of domestic economy, which 
shall teach the arts of housekeeping and of 
caring for the welfare of family life. If young 
men are taught to provide the money needed for 
maintenance of families, it seems desirable that 
young women should be taught, with equal care, 
how to apply it to the best advantage. 


A fruit novelty is reported from Cali- 
fornia. It is half lemon and half orange, with 
the shape of the lemon and the color of the 
orange, the juice having the flavor of both. It 
is, of course, artificially produced. Heretofore 
the phantom lemon, which figures in picnic 
assets, has had the chief distinction as a lemon 
curiosity. The fruit world, it will be seen, 
shows a tendency to combination as well as the 
business world. 


Germany claims that militarism is 
beneficent, inasmuch as the raw recruit is, in 
his years of service in a standing army, educated, 
disciplined, and then returned to society and to 
industry a more intelligent and effective person 
than he was before, or could have made himself. 
This, to some degree, is true. The standard of 
manhood ought to be raised and is raised by the 
military system; but suppose the government 
gave all men a training simply for industrial 
purposes, and put them into trade-schools instead 
of camps? A similar but far higher end would 
be attained, in such a productive potentiality as 
bas never yet been realized; and it seems as 
legitimate to train men for national prosperity 
as for national defence. 

A band concert in the new Mulberry Bend 
Park, New York City, brings together an enthu- 
siastic audience from the tenements of the Bend, 
the Points cnd the Italian Quarter. The people 
sing when the band plays a familiar song, and 
east-side vocalism never lacks force and scope. 
A visitor noticed a clear-voiced boy, sitting on 
the rail of the pavilion, who led in some of the 
singing, and he sang his loudest when “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” was played. His companions 
joined in the vocal accompaniment; the little 
girls, who had learned the song at school, shared 
in the rendering; the whole mixed multitude 
uttered or heard the language of patriotism. 
Mulberry Bend loyalty to country is just as 
precious a thing as Fifth Avenue loyalty. The 
nation recognizes and needs all degrees of intel- 
ligent devotion. 


It is now more than half a century 
since Japan was forcibly “opened” to inter- 
course with the world at large. During the 
latter half of that period her progress in the arts 
of civilization has been marvellous, so that now 
she is entitled to a place among the most enlight- 
ened nations of the world. She has not yet, 
however, been treated as an equal by America 
and the European powers. The old treaties, 
imposed upon her at the cannon’s mouth, are 
still to some extent in force; but their day has 
reached its end. On July 17th they lapsed, and 


new ones went into effect, under which she will 
be, in international law, the full equal of any 
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power in the world, The incident will be of 
some diplomatic interest. It will also be of much 
historic interest, as marking the completion of 
what has probably been the most rapid and 
remarkable national development on record. 
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RESOLUTION. 


Only the firmest and most constant hearts 
God. sets to act the stoutest, hardest parts. 
Selected. 
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Australia. 


HE government of the new commonwealth 
of Australia will have features resembling 
the governments of Great Britain, the 

United States and Canada, and some features 
peculiar to itself. Like that of the mother 
country and of every one of its self-governing 
colonies, it will be administered by a cabinet 
responsible to the popular branch of the legisla- 
ture. 

For the legislature Australia borrows the 
American idea: a Senate, consisting of an equal 
number of members, six, for each state, and a 
House of Representatives based upon population. 
Members of both houses are to be elected by 
universal suffrage. Another American idea is 
adopted in a federal supreme court, which will 
decide all questions between -two states or 
between the commonwealth and any state, from 
which there will be no appeal, even to the privy 
council of Great Britain. 

As in Canada, the nominal head of the govern- 
ment, the representative of the sovereign, will be 
a governor-general appointed by the British 
ministry and not removable by the Australian 
government. The finances of the common- 
wealth, too, will be conducted on the Canadian 
plan, for after the general expenses are paid, 
the balance is to be distributed in fixed propor- 
tion among the states. : 

The greatest novelty in the new constitution 
is the provision for the event of a “deadlock’’ 
between the two houses. In that case, both 
houses are to be dissolved and new houses 
elected; and if the deadlock is renewed, the 
question at issue is to be decided by a majority 
vote in a joint convention. 

The capital of the new commonwealth—as in 
the case of both Canada and the United States— 
is to be removed from the controlling influence 
of the great commercial cities. It is to be in the 
State of New South Wales, but at least one 
hundred miles from Sydney. 

Starting with a population of more than three 
and a half millions, and with six states,—for 
New Zealand will not join it at present,—the 
great democratic commonwealth of the Southern 
Hemisphere should have, and will have, most 
cordial wishes for its success from its great 
English-speaking brother, the United States. 
A health from U.S. A. to Aus! 
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Strikes. 


EXT to war in its brutal manifestations is 
a great strike, as was recently shown in 
the mines of Colorado and among the 
street-car employés of Cleveland. Then men 
and women, unreasoning under excitement and 
maddened by the words of unwise leaders, seek 
retaliation and revenge by armed force and by 
the destruction of property. It was in the midst 
of such ruthless demonstrations in Chicago, five 
years ago, that a slender, dark-haired gentleman 
hurried down the steps of Armour Institute to 
a company of workmen who were burning cars 
and tearing up tracks. An observer would have 
trembled for the man’s life. 

Facing the rioters, he asked for a hearing. 
His manner was urgent and determined, but it 
was that of a friend. With great earnestness he 
expressed his friendship for workingmen, and 
declared his right to speak to them, and to be 
heard, for his life was given for the benefit of 
their families. 

His plea was so sympathetically urged, that 
they should see and know the work in which he 
was engaged, that a portion of the men were 
induced to go with him to the institute of which 
he is president. There they were shown how 





workingmen’s children were taught, free of | 


charge, carpentry, blacksmithing, printing, dress- 
making, cooking; all the profitable trades for 
both sexes. He had heard, he told them, their 
shouts of execration against rich men. This 
was the work of a rich man, who gave almost 
without stint, that it might be successful and a 
benefit to the young people, for whom it had 
been established, and through them to their 
parents. 

The hard faces softened. With eagerness and 
in full sympathy, the men assured Doctor 
Gunsaulus that they did not know there was 
such a school in the world. They had no 
complaint to make, and could feel nothing but 
respect for a capitalist who gave such unselfish 
consideration to the workingman. 


The antagonisms between capital and labor | 
have not been caused by faults solely on one | 


side. Positive blame belongs to one; negative 
blame belongs to the other. If their interests 
are ever peaceably reconciled, the rich man must 
lead in the reconciliation. It can only come 
when the capitalist does business from the 
standpoint of the citizen who seeks by his 


COMPANION. 


business talents to contribute to the public good, 
and who does this largely at the expense of his 
own personal gain. Then the needs and the 
hindering limitations of the laboring man will be 
sympathetically considered, and a more generous 
estimate placed upon the relative value of his 
labor. 

As for the laboring man, no one can justly 
disclaim his right to organized effort in his 
endeavor to secure pecuniary recognition, but it 
should be organized effort looking to a legal and 
peaceful solution of the almost infinite difficulties 
he has to encounter. Labor-unions that use 
force alienate the sympathy and the moral help 
they need. Like Buffer in Dickens’s tale, strikers 
only damage their cause when they violently 
espouse it. 
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LOVE AND FRIENDSHIP. 


Insatiate love demands, devours, grasps, keeps, 
Friendship gives all, nor asks for aught again. 
Emanuel Geibel. 
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The World’s Fair of 1900. 


HE buildings for the Paris Exposition of 
1900 are well advanced. Many of them, 
indeed, are externally completed, and a 
considerable part of the Eiffel Tower has 
received the coat of fresh yellow paint which is 
relied upon to give it an appearance of newness. 
Meantime the nations are preparing the exhibits 





for this great fair, which will celebrate the com- 
| pletion of the century of marvels, and no 
| country has surpassed the United States in the 
| fullness of its preparation. 
| ‘The individual states of the Union are prepar- 
ing exhibits illustrating their peculiar resources. 
| Colorado, it is said, will send a life-size statue of 
|a typical American girl, made wholly of pure 
| gold. It will weigh nearly two tons, and will 
| cost about one million dollars. 
California will send a little ship, which will 

be made from a single piece of a California big 
| tree, and it is expected will actually sail to Paris 
| around Cape Horn, across the Atlantic and up 
| the Seine. 

Our country’s recent fame as a fighting nation 
will be reflected in models of war-ships, including 
Admiral Dewey’s Olympia and the old and 
new Maine. American vessels and other 
vehicles of peace and commerce, especially the 
all-pervading trolley-car, will be exhaustively 
shown. 

After throes and threatenings of war, the year 
1900, through the influence of the International 
Peace Conference and the Paris Exposition, 
where the admirable “world’s congresses’ of 
the Columbian Exposition are to be repeated, 
promises, happily, to be memorable in the annals 
of peace. 


| 





President Kruger at Home. 


T the present time President Kruger of the 
Transvaal, by his astuteness in dealing 
with the British colonial office, is brought 

so prominently into public notice that anything 
that relates to him personally is read with 
interest. Last week we gave a view of him in 
his relations to statecraft. To-day we present 
him in his domestic relations in a rather amusing 
incident, told by a lady who called at the 
presidential residence with several friends, under 
the escort of a rising young diplomat. 

The party were shown into the drawing-room, 
where they had to wait a short time, and the 
diplomat was unwise enough to make himself 
comfortable in what was obviously the best 
chair in the room—wide, well-cushioned and 
inviting. 

When the president arrived he paused a 
moment on the threshold, looked keenly about 
the room,—he has a face, she says, like a 
wonderfully wise old gorilla,—and fixing his 
piercing eyes upon the snugly ensconced youth, 
walked quickly up to him, saying, almost 
roughly : 

“You must not sit there, young man! You 
must get up at once and take another seat. 
That is my wife’s chair, and nobody else sits in 
it.” 

The young man rose, half-vexed and half- 
abashed, and seated himself elsewhere, and Oom 
Paul then condescended to make himself agree- 
able to his guests as best he could. 

Shortly after Madam Kruger entered, and 
was able to settle her ample person and volumi- 
nous skirts in the wide embrace of her favorite 
| chair, whence, as from a household throne, she 
dispensed a cordial and simple hospitality. The 
rough old man evidently thinks that politeness 
begins, as charity should begin, at home. 


——— > 


Adulteration of Food. 








adulteration of food has reached alarming 
proportions in the United States. The 
Department of Agriculture has found salicylic 
acid in fifteen out of twenty samples of string- 
beans, in ten out of twelve samples of baked 
| beans, in twenty-four out of forty cans of corn. 
The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
| Station found starch, glucose, aniline dye and 
| salicylic acid in thirty-seven out of forty samples 
of fruit jellies, marmalades and jams. 
The chemist of the Wisconsin Dairy and Food 


FFICIAL investigations show that the | 
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Commission reports an alarmingly frequent use 
of antiseptics to preserve meat, milk and butter. 
Many of these food adulterants are actively 
injurious to health, and even those that are 
harmless are a fraud upon the purchaser. 

The state or national officers who make thes» 
investigations ought to be given power to publish 
all details, with the names of offending many- 
facturers, and severe penalties should 
provided. 


be 
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Franklin’s Last Work. 


HE last important work of Franklin’s public 
life was done in the Convention of 1787, which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. 

He was an aged man,—eighty-one years,—and 
suffered so much from the gout that he could not 
stand for any great length of time. His speeches 
were accordingly read to the convention by a 
colleague. 

His great work in the convention was the 
settling of the question of the amount of repre. 
sentation to be given to the smaller states. They 
were apprehensive that if representation in both 
Houses of Congress should be in proportion to 
population, their interests, if not their liberties, 
would be in danger from the states which out- 
numbered them in inhabitants. 

The larger states, on the other hand, feared, if 
each state had an equal vote in the Senate, that 
their money would be lavishly expended. The 
solution of the problem—its difficulty came near 
breaking up the convention—came from Franklin, 
who suggested that the representation in the 
lower house should be in proportion to population, 
but in the Senate each state should have an equal 
vote, and that money bills should originate in the 
lower house. 

Writing of this stroke of political genius, Mr. Ss. 
G. Fisher, the author of “The True Benjamin 
Franklin,” pronounces the arrangement “one of 
the most fundamental principles of our Constitu- 
tion.” 

“Without it,” he adds, “there would be no 
federal Union. It has never been changed, and 
in all human probability never will be so long as 
we retain the semblance of a republic.” 

After the Constitution had been engrossed, it 
was doubtful whether all the members of the 
convention would sign it. Franklin wrote a 
happy speech, penetrated with humor and per- 
suasiveness, and his colleague read it to the 
convention. 

He admitted that the Constitution did not sat- 
isfy him—he had advocated a council in which 
the executive authority should be vested; that 
the legislature should consist only of one house, 
and that the President should receive no salary. 
But although it was not as he would have had it, 
he would sign it; for it was better than the old 
Articles of Confederation, and even a new con- 
vention would not make a more satisfactory 
one. 

Then he added that he was old enough to doubt 
the infallibility of his own judgment, and to 
believe that others might be right occasionally as 
well as himself. 

“There was a French lady,” he said, ‘‘who, ina 
dispute with her sister, remarked, ‘I don’t know 
how it happens, sister, but I meet with nobody 
but myself that is always in the right.’”’ 

The members of the convention laughed, and 
thereby those who were dissatisfied did not close 
their hearts to the final appeal: “On the whole, 
sir, I cannot help expressirg a wish that every 
member of the convention who may still have 
objections to it would with me on this occasion 
doubt a little of his own infallibility, and to make 
manifest our unanimity, put his name to this 
instrument.” 

He did not persuade all the members, but not 
many of them refused to affix their signatures,to 
the great charter of our liberties. 


—_ SO _——_ 


Tenement-House and Candy! 


N one of his recent articles, Mr. Jacob A. Riis 
tells of a pathetic discovery of his in a Stanton 
Street tenement in New York. That day he 

stumbled upon a Polish cap-maker’s home. It 
was in a rear tenement, and when he opened the 
door he saw, inspite of the gloom, that the one 
room was neat and cozy. 

A little girl of twelve was polishing the stove, 
while a little boy, pale and thin, had his nose 
flattened against the pane, and was gazing wist- 
fully up among the chimney-pots, where a little 
piece of blue sky was visible. The day shone 
brightly without. Within was the murky twilight 
peculiar to dungeons where the sun never pene- 
trates. 

Later in the interview the mother remarked 
that she should like to live in the front, but that 
they could not pay the rent. The girl broke in 
eagerly: 

“Why, they have the sun in there! When the 
door is opened, the light comes right in your 
face!” - 

“Does it ever come here?” asked Mr. Riis, 
thoughtlessly. He immediately saw that he had 
made a mistake, for the boy, who had been 
listening, turned around, his whole bungry tittle 
soul in his eyes, and these swimming. 

“Yes,” answered the twelve-year-old girl, 
slowly. She spoke as if a century of experience 
rested upon her wasted shoulders. Seeing her 
brother’s face quivering, she tried to answer a> 
cheerfully as possible. “Oh, yes, once every 
summer the sun comes over those houses. 
pointing at the grimy tenement only a few feet 
the other side. 

“I know exactly the month and the day—! 
almost know the hour—when the sun comes !1- 
We have lived here six years. But it is so long 
waiting for it! The sun shines in in June for a 
whole week. Just think! One whole suny 
week!” a 

The child stopped. The baby boy had his lips 
pursed up to ask how long they would have to 
wait,—it was February then,—but the girl broke 
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into a shrill song to hide her longing and to 
distract the boy. 

What if it rained during that wonderful week in 
, = following scene occurred in a fashionable 
candy store the other day. A young lady, in 
prilliant summer costume, rushed in and gave this 
order: 

“[ want you to put up for me, right away, 
fifteen pounds of your very best mixed chocolates. 
Put them in a tin box and send them around to 
the house. We are going to sail for Europe 
to-morrow, and when I went over the last time I 
took only ten pounds of candy with me, and it 
didn’t last the voyage. This time I hope to be 
able to get as far as London without having to 
starve for candy.” 

We present these two pictures from real life to 
show its contrasts, and as an object-lesson to the 
self-indulgent. 
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THE ‘‘CAMP-LIAR.” 


Some recent stories of slaughter, sent home by 
private soldiers in the Philippines, evidently 
intended to electrify the corner grocery-store 
rather than to become the subject of investiga- 
tion at headquarters, have prompted Colonel 
Huntington, of the United States Marine Corps, 
to relate an instance of untruthfulness and its 
retribution which fell under his notice. 

A private in his command, during last summer’s 
campaign in Cuba, wrote home a vivid story, 
wholly the work of his imagination, of the way in 
which he “corralled” seven Spaniards. Three of 
these, he declared in his letter, he had shot, and 
the other four he had brought in as prisoners. 

The letter was published by the. soldier’s 
admiring friends in his home newspaper, and a 
copy of the paper was eventually sent to one of 
his comrades in Cuba, and passed about the camp. 
As the other members of the company knew that 
no such incident had taken place, they gave him 
no peace. 

A tin cracker-box fell into the men’s hands, and 
out of this they proceeded to cut a large cross, 
with a clasp and inscription, in imitation of the 
“Victoria cross.” The brave Tom was asleep 
when this was done, but the soldiers called him 
up, led him out, and formally presented him with 
it, amidst a great uproar. 

Then they pinned it conspicuously upon his 
back, and forced him to wear it. He made many 
attempts to get rid of his decoration, and finally 
managed to lost it in the woods. It was found 
and brought to the colonel, who preserves it as a 
memento. 

————<+o > —— 


HE WASN’T DISTURBED. 


It is generally supposed that prima donnas are 
impressed with their own importance. If that be 
true, there was one who was an exception to the 
rule, to judge by an incident related in Short 
Stories. The English singer, Parepa Rosa, came 
to America to sing, and among her audience on 
one occasion was President Grant. With his 
daughter Nellie he had come to hear the renowned 
singer, or at any rate, Nellie had come for that 
purpose. She sat erect and sedate, but her father 
lounged comfortably in the background and talked 
to a friend. 

Soon the prima donna’s portly figure appeared 
upon the stage. All eyes were turned upon her, 
but she saw only one man, the warrior whose 
deeds had stirred the world. His attitude was 
not flattering. He was still lounging in the back- 
ground and talking to his companion. 

Then the rich, deep voice of the singer rang out, 
but the President talked on. 

“Papa, Parepa is singing,” whispered his 
daughter. 

“All right, Nellie, she is not disturbing us. Let 
her sing,” replied the President, indulgently. 

And she did sing; but the best part of the story 
was that the prima donna heard of that answer, 
and being as jolly as she was portly, thoroughly 
appreciated it. She had a good laugh at her own 
expense, and admired Grant more than ever. 
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PROF. FAWCETT AND HIS GUIDE. 


In his recently published “Reminiscences” Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, M. P., relates a pleasing anec- 
dote of Professor Fawcett—who was the first 
blind member of the House of Commons in his 
time—and a greater man, whose humanity has 
often been questioned. 

Whenever Professor Faweett wished to leave 
the House, that is, the actual debating chamber, 
to pass into one of the lobbies, or to go into the 
library, or into the dining-room, or the smoking- 
room, any member who happened to be nearest to 
him took his arm and led him whither he wished to 
go. 

On one of these first occasions, when hé was 
thus kindly conducted, his guide seemed particu- 
larly carcful and anxious about him, and took a 
great deal of trouble in conducting him safely on 
his way. There was something about the manner 
of the guide which seemed to Faweett markedly 
kind and genial, and when he reached the place 
he wanted he said to his companion: 

“Tam afraid I do not know your name.” 

“Yet you have heard it often,” was the reply, 
delivered in a deep-toned voice. “My name is 
Disraeli.” 
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DEPENDED ON TIME. 


It is often asserted that the best stories are 
told when there is a gathering of the grave and 
Wise clergymen. One such gathering took place 
Some years ago in London, when stories were told 
7 & former meeting at the house of Doctor 
cme, when there were present, among others, 
* ctor Harris, the author of “Mammon,” and 
Man, ehilip, author of “The Marthas,” “The 
: = and other well-known religious books. 
is pe onversation turned upon the two sisters 
which lany, and the question was raised as to 
Doctar ss really the more amiable of the two. 

ctor Archer maintained that Martha showed 
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special unselfishness in being more ready to 
provide for the comfort of her Lord than to gratify 
herself. 

“Which would have made the better wife, do 
you think?” asked the venerable doctor, turning 
to Doctor Philip. 

“T am at a loss to know,” was the reply, “but 
personally I shauld be inclined to choose Mary.” 

“What do you say?” asked the host, turning to 
the author of “Mammon.” 

“Why,” said Doctor Harris, naively, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “I think I should choose 
Martha before dinner probably, and Mary after 
it.” 

The merriment with which the other clergyman 
met this statement was mixed with many murmurs 
of assent. 


PHILOSOPHER’S TIMIDITY. 


The daughter of the famous scientist, Sir David 
Brewster, speaks with tender frankness of certain 
characteristics of her father. Among these she 
includes a curious timidity and a great dread of 
pain which he used to express with much freedom. 


In this connection she quotes from the letter of a | 


family friend: 


“Tn illustration of the great philosopher’s 
singular timidity my father used to tell the follow- 
ing story: At the time Lord Rosse’s telesco 
was drawing so many scientific men across the 
channel, Sir David was asked if he were going, 


too. 

“Oh no!” he said. ‘I am too much afraid of 
the sea.’ 

“My father tried to represent to him what a 
simple matter it was; he thought nothing of it 
himself; he just went straight to bed on going on 
board, and awoke on arriving at his destination. 

“Sir David exclaimed, in unaffected horror: 

“*What! Go to your naked bed in the middle of 
the ocean?’ ”’ 

This is a Scotch expression for going really into 
bed, and was indicative of Sir David’s opinion of 
the enormity of such an idea. 

“Another favorite story somewhat betrayed the 
philosopher’s lack of self-control. He was talking 
of a severe fit of toothache he had had, and my 
father asked him, ‘What did you do?’ (meaning 
what remedy had he oupiied) 

“Do? said Sir David. ‘I just sat and roared!’” 

He always declined have recourse to a 
dentist, never having had a tooth drawn, and his 
answer to any such proposal always was: 

“What! ould you have me part with one of 
the bones of my body?” : 

Whatever may have been his physical timidity 
in some directions, it was truly said of him that he 
“never feared the face of man,’ and his great 
moral courage more than compensated for such 
weaknesses as he possessed. 


UNWARRANTABLE DISCRETION. 


The Bookman prints what it believes to be a 
new story of Bismarck ; certainly it is sufficiently 
characteristic to be true as well. 


During the siege of Paris Bismarck was a good 
deal irritated by some of the statements and 
comments which By from day to day in 
several of the leading London newspapers. At 
that time Dr. W. H. Russell was acting as war 
correspondent for the London Times, and in that 
capacity and through official influence was much 
in Bismarck’s society. 

One evening, when Bismarck had been denounc- 
ing the other English 7 with his usual 
viol and pungency of phrase, Doctor Russell 
took occasion to observe, in a self-complacent 
way: 


ay: 

“Well, ‘ou must admit, Count Bismarck, that I, 
at least, have been a ae in everything 
that I have written to the Times... You have 
always conversed before me with the utmost 
frankness on all sorts of subjects, and I have been 
most careful never to repeat a word of anything 
that you have said.” 

Bismarck turned upon him with a look of mingled 
anger and contempt. “The more fool you!” he 
roared. ‘Do you suppose that I ever said a word 
before you that I didn’t want to have you print?” 





STILL THE PURIST. 


The principal of the public schools in one of 
the large towns of Kansas, so the story goes, was 
a great stickler for the purity of the language. 


One sultry day during an conetnay hot 
summer that portion of the town in which he 
resided was visited by one of those destructive, 
whirling storms that sometimes sweep over the 
country, East as well as West, and the house of 
the “professor,” as he was familiarly called, was 
totally wrecked. 

The only —— in the building who seemed to 
be seriously injured, strange say, was the 
professor. 

He was unconscious when taken out from under 
the débris, but the fresh air revived him. His 
a moved, and anxious friends bent over him to 

sten. 

“T wish you to understand,” he said, ‘‘that this 
was not a cyclone, but a tornado.” 

Then he became temporarily unconscious again. 


A CORRECTION. 


In the issue of the Companion for June 29th we 
printed an article taken from the Cotton Planters’ 
Journal, purporting to give an account of a 
successful experiment with monkeys in picking 
cotton on a Mississippi plantation. The story 
seemed well-nigh incredible, but as it appeared in 
a trade paper, and gave real names, dates and 
places, we reprinted it with caution, calling 
attention to its inherent improbability. 

We now learn, on the best possible authority, 
that of Mr. Mangum, who was reported to have 
used the monkeys as cotton-pickers, that the 
story was wholly invented _and was destitute of 
the slightest foundation. We owe an apology to 
our readers for having yo imposed upon 
= as true what was originally written as a 
joke. 


TWO’S COMPANY. 


Unless the Chicago Tribune is guilty of creating 
the Rev. Dr. Fourthly out of whole cloth,—not 
ministerial,—he is the only absent-minded gentle- 
man who has ever been able to suggest a remedy 
for his own ailment. 

“You are so ery sometimes,” said Mrs. 
Fourthly, “that I don’t feel safe in letting you go 
out alone.” 

“That is to say, my dear,” replied the Rev. Dr. 
Fourthly, with a benevolent smile, “when my 
mind wanders, as it does occasionally, somebody 
ought to go along with it.” 
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Made upon the right 
‘a { principle for comfort, 
Ze } style and service. 
Git) / No leather to stain the 
*/ clothing,adjusts front and 
back, fits and satisfies 
J? _every one who wears it. 
* The inventor of the President 
: Huy! Suspender has skilfully com- 
if™ bined in it every desirable feature 
% making it the most practical and 
stylish suspender ever offered. 
If your dealer does not have them 
we will send you a pair for 50 cts. 
C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 
Box 200, Shirley, Mass. 




















VALUE OF CREAM. 
AS COMPARED WITH MEA‘. 

One of the most valuable items in one’s dietary 
is good, rich cream. The remark is frequently 
made that “ cream is too expensive to use freely.” 
Such people think they must have meat every 
day at 10 and 25 cents per pound, and do not 
realize that 5 cents’ worth of pure cream for 
breakfast will do more to put on flesh than 25 or 
30 cents’ worth of meat. An ideal portion of 
breakfast is that obtained from say, four tea- 
spoons of Grape-Nuts and a little pure, thick 
cream. This is one of the most delicious dishes 
imaginable and is served without cooking or 
trouble of any kind, and cannot be equalled in 
point of food value for the human body. The 
Grape-Nuts, consisting largely of grape-sugar, 
have passed through processes similar to the first 
act of digestion, and are therefore most easily 
digested, and in combination with cream, they 
render the cream itself easy of digestion. 

Grocers sell Grape-Nuts. 
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And Premiums — 
Factory to Family, 
Our offer fully ex- 
plained in Youth's 
Companion, Feb. 16th 
and March 30th. 


END for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin Premiums worth $10.00 each. 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The **Mossberg’”’ 
TIRE BELL. © SS 


Two Hammers strike the bells a sharp, 
quick blow, producing loud, clear, 
musical tones. Place bell on front or 
rear wheel as preferred. Operated bya 
slight cord connecting with small latch 
on handle bar. Size of gong, 24¢ inches. 


The Slightest Touch Rings the Bell. 


Hothing to Get Out of Order. Greatest 
Bell Ever Offered at These Prices. 












No. 1. Mossberg Chime,. . 75c. | 
No. 2. Single Gong, . . . . 50c. Pat. Mch.28,'99 
Sent post-paid direct from factory at these special prices. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CO., P. 0. Box 801, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Earn a Vacation 


SELLING LESHURE’S ADJUSTABLE 


LAWN-MOWER SHARPENER. 
A fine emery stone and holder attach to front bar 
of lawn-mower. Adjust emery stone so that mower 
knives just touch it as mower is propelled. 


Sharpen any Mower in Five Minutes. 
$2 each. Express paid east of Mississippi River. 


In ordering send length of mower knives. 
Boys earn money sharpening neighbors’ lawn-mowers 
at50cents each. Sig terms to agents. Send for Circular. 


Hampden Corundum Wheel Co., Brightwood, Springfield, Mass. 
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2-cent stamp to pay postage. 
Lithographed in colors, it is 
a very dainty thing, and will 
afford you pleasure and an 
opportunity to solve a mys- 
terious paradox. 

Address, 


Dwinell-Wright Co., 
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Boston or Chicago. 
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| “THEY SAY™ | 


Have you heard of the terrible family “They” 
And the dreadful, venomous things they say ? 
Why, half the 
If you trace it 

In that wretched House of *They. 


A numerous family, so I am told, 

And its genealogical tree is old; 

For ever since Adam and Eve began 

To build up the curious race of man, | 
Has existed the House of “They. 

Gossip-mongers and spreaders of lies, 

Horrid people whom all despise! 

And yet the best of us, now and then, 

Repeat queer tales about women and men, 
And quote the House of “They.” 


They live like lords and never labor. | 

A“They’s” one task is to watch his neighbor, 
And tell his business and private affairs. 
To the world at large they are sowers of 


These foiks in the House of “They. 
It is wholly useless to follow a “They” 
With a whip or a gun, for he slips away 
And into his house, where you cannot go, 
It is locked and bolted and puyde 80 — 

This horrible House of “They.” 


Though you cannot getin, yet they get out, 
And spread their villainous tales about. 
Of all the rascals under the sun 
Who have come to punishment, never 
Belonged to the House of “They.’ 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 
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The Little Folks in Picture-Books. 


The little folks in picture-books 
Gaze out with changeless faces, 

And meet the light of eager looks 
And childhood’s sunny graces. 

Ther feel a love they cannot show 
When curly locks fall o’er them, 

And eyes, like violets in the snow 
of April, smile before them. 


Like one who listless stands and looks 
At some dull dungeon grating, 
The little folks in picture-books 
Behind their bars are waiting. 
And oh, the thrill that through them goes, 
The sense of untold blessing, 
When Jean, as blossomy as a rose, 
The painted page is pressing! 


The opened volume dimples where 
She sets her dainty fingers. 

So soft she turns the p: 
So long she dreams and lingers. 

The pictured faces may not smile, 
Their glances may not soften, 

And yet they seem to say, the while, 
“Dear little Jean, come often!” 


Charmed little folks that dwell so still 
Between the posers covers! 
No time your placid hopes shall chill, 
Or fret your paper lovers. 
When age shall meet dear little Jean 
And snow her dark curls under. 
Mayhap her grandchild low may lean 
To meet your gaze with wonder. 
CURTIS MAY. 
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The Ascent of Merit. 


NE of the Epworth League 
papers tells of a little 
Hindu Sudra, about six 
years old, picked up by 
a missionary teacher, 
washed, clothed, edu- 
cated, and named Sam 
Tupper. 

Little Sam developed 
agood mind, and as he 
grew in years, became 
so accomplished in his 
studies and so sincere in 
his religious life, that he 

was sent from school to the theological seminary 

and trained for a Christian preacher. 

Finally he went to Hardoi, where he worked 
in his mission circuit with such suecess that he 
gathered several churches, and has established 
an ecclesiastical district, of which he is to be the 
presiding elder. 3 

Belonging to the lowest Hindu caste, Tupper 
never took pains to conceal the fact, but always 
remembered his place, and cheerfully accepted 
the disdain of those whom the old heathenish 
code of his country ranked above him. 

At first the traders in the bazars would not 
take anything from his hand, but obliged him to 
leave his basket for them to fill, after which he 
must lay down the price of his purchase and 
walk away. But in time the character and 
repute of the young man overcame that insulting 
conventionality, and they began to say: 





“Here, Tupper, there’s no need of your stand- | 


ing back. You are not like the other Sudras. 
We'll take the money from your hands.’’ 

Better acquaintance with him and his work 
made the merchants still more cordial. They 
said to him, ‘“These people you are preaching to 
are growing clean and honest. We can trust 
every one of them. What is it you teach ther? 
Sit down and tell us about it.” 

ven a Hindu ean forget his caste prejudice 
when a humble-born person proves mentally and 
morally superior. An American certainly can. 
The Rey. Samuel Tupper would grace any plat- 
form or pulpit in any country; and a wealthy 
and exclusive literary club in Birmingham, 
Alabama, evidently believed the same of a dis- 
tinguished negro whom they recently included in 
their list of lecturers. High qualities, and the 
common sense that never obtrudes them, are 


causing others of his race to be not only tolerated, | 


but invited. 

Character and ability work their way silently, 
but they conquer class-repugnance at last; for 
to the common heart of mankind one’s merit is, 
after all, more than one’s social badge, and the 
religion of the Son of Man opens the doors of 
honor and hope to all. 
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would have written on it, but he twisted his two 


We in this favored land are descended from 
{ancestors who were barbarians. They became 
| Christianized not because they were white, but 

because Christianity and Christian missionaries 
do not shun barbarians. Under the ‘Christian 
| rule that each shall receive according to his 
| personal worth, the dark races have a right to 
' climb as high as the white, if they can and will. 


| 
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Pigmies of Africa. 


Herodotus records the existence of pigmies in 
Afriea—“a nation of little men who wore garments 
made of palm-leaves.” Hundreds of years after 
the Father of History wrote, Stanley saw them in 
the gloom of a Central African forest, and held an 
interview with one of their princesses. Later, 
Captain Burrows, of the Kongo Free State, came 
across these little freaks more than once, and in 
his book, ““The Land of the Pigmies,” he describes 
their make and manners. 

The pigmies’ height brings them to the shoulder 
of a man of average stature, although some of 
them stand no higher than his chest. There are 
black pigmies and red pigmies. The bodies of 
the red pigmies are not so hairy as those of 
negroes, but the blacks’ bodies are covered with 
down. Although a well-proportioned race, they 
are socially inferior to other tribes. They are 
nomads by nature, and wander from place to 


place, supporting themselves by hunting. One 
place seems to be as much a home to them as 


another, if it is good hunting-ground. 

Their revengeful nature and their hardihood in 
war cause them to be feared. They will lie and 
deceive, but they will not steal. 

The pigmy is an excellent archer. He will 
shoot three or four arrows, one after the other, 
with such yd that the last will have left the 
bow awed e first has reached its goal. When 
an arrow misses its mark, the pigmy flies into a 
violent passion, breaking his bow and arrows in 
his rage. When it hits, he pats his left arm with 
his right hand and chuckles. 

A certain chief of the Momvus was big, and 
so corpulent that he had to be carried about in a 
litter borne by four men. On a certain occasion 
he was going with his warriors to fight a neigh- 
boring chief, for he always accompanied a fighting 
ome ition and directed its attacks from his litter. 

is wife, a massive matron, was in the litter 
with him. As they passed an invisible pigmy 
encampment whose inhabitants he had offended, 
a flight of arrows from a concealed foe caused the 
chief and his wife to drop back from their sitting 
posture and turn over on their faces. 

A pigmy darted out from behind a tiny bush, 
shot off two arrows, hit both the chief and his 
wife, and then, uttering a cry of gratification and 
patting his right arm with his left hand, dis- 
appeared behind the bush. 

he pigmies take hg bend abode near the village 
of a big chief, where banana plantations abound, 
from which they may glean when the 
They have two methods of gleaning. 
follows: 

A igmy will mark out a bunch of bananas in a 

lantation by shooting an arrow into the stalk. 

he arrow signifies that the pismy desires that 
particular bunch when it is sufficiently ripe. The 
owner of the plantation stands in such fear of the 

igmy’s vengeance that he never dreams of 
removing the fruit or the arrow, but leaves both 
to be claimed by the awe-inspiring dwarf. 

By the other method the pigmy buys the bananas, 
he fixing the price and paying for it in that which 
his fiat makes currency. On returning home from 
a day’s hunting, with several pieces of meat 
wrapped in grass or leaves, he goes to a yiaate- 


please. 
ne is as 


tion, selects several bunches of bananas, shins up 
the tree, cuts off the bunches, and in payment 
affixes one of the small packets of meat the 


stem by a wooden skewer. He has not stolen the 
bananas—he has bought them. His is “the good 
old rule” on which Rob Roy acted: 


The simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


The pigmy’s appetite for bananas is such that 
he will eat sixty ata meal. Then he will lie and 
groan throughout the night, but when morning 
comes he is ready to repeat the meal. 

“Yes,” said a pigmy to Captain Burrows, when 
he expressed surprise at the dwarf’s — 
“there were a few bananas there on a bunch, and 
I ate them. I euppose that is what they were 
there for. I should like some more.” 

Strangers passing through the bush are fair 
game to the pigmies, who are cunning in the art 
of compelling a man to make a target of himself. 
The pigmy fastens a cord to his foot and affixes 
the other end to the bough of a tree that stretches 
across the forest path. Concealed a few yards 
off, the pigmy waits till he hears some one 
coming; then he gently pulls the string so as to 
shake the bough. The stranger stops to watch 
the moving branch, and is shot in the back by the 


pigmy. 

“But,” said a pigmy, when rebuked by Captain 
Burrows for such treachery, “he was a stranger. 
He had no business to be there.” It is the old 
story told in one of Leech’s pictures in Punch: 
“A stranger! ’Eave ’arf a brick at ’im!” 
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** Lincoln the Merciful.”’ 


A characteristic story of Lincoln’s kindly inter- 
ference in behalf of young men who had rendered 
themselves amenable to the law, but in whose 
case there was reason to hope for reformation, is 
| told in the Portland Oregonian by Mr. J. B. 
Montgomery, who was a witness to the circum- 
stances. 


One Michael Lehman, of Williamsport, Penn- 
sylvania, had a contract for carrying the mail 
from the railroad station. He was the personifi- 
cation of integrity, but his son, Michael, Jr., 
sixteen years old, who drove the mail-wa ‘on, Was 
induced by evil associates to take a letter from 
the mail-bag, and was detected in the act of 
removing a check from it. He was sentenced to 
imprisonment. 

reat sympathy was felt with the father, and a 
delegation of citizens, headed by Judge Hale, a 
| member of Congress, including Mr. Montgomery, 
| and accompanied by the elder Lehman, went to 
Washington to see the President. Mr. Mont- 
gomery tells what followed: 

“As we entered the executive chamber, Presi- 
dent Lincoln came sauntering in. He had on a 
faded and much-worn dressing-gown. His siippers 
were run down at the heel. he President, as 
soon as we were seated, said: 

“* Well, gontemen, what isit you want?’ Judge 
| Hale handed him the petition. He scanned it 
| carefully, names and all, and 








n ossessed himself 
of all the circumstances. He then said to Judge 
ale: 
“Judge, can I do so and so?’ stating a legal 
pro sition as to histpower to do a certain thing. 
udge Hale, after a moment’s reflection, replied : 
| ‘***Mr. President, don’t think you can.’ 
| ‘“QLineoln then said, ‘I know cannot, but I 
wanted to see if you knew. But,’ he went on, ‘I 
| can do something else.’ 





“He was sitting by his desk, and every one 
except this man, who ‘swallowed all forniulas,’ 


long legs together like a whiplash, placed the 
petition on his knee and wrote these words, as 
near as I can recollect: 

“*To the United States District Attorney for 
the Western District of Pennsylvania. You are 
hereby directed to enter a nolle prosequi in the 
case of the United States vs. Michael Lehman, Jr., 
in consideration that the said Michael Lehman 
Jr., enlist in the army of the United States and 
serve three years, unless sooner honorably dis- 
“See. A. LINCOLN,’ 
“*What do you think of that?’ he said, handing 
itto Judge Hale. It was all that was wanted. 
out of his chair, shook hands 
g us, ‘A dozen senators are 
waiting outside to see me, but this gives me more 
peoowe than talking to them about offices.’ Then, 

oe \——y~ by the hand, he said: 

oe 'e 
bea 
to ge 

he 


our son never to be tempted again, to 
soldier, and how happy it has made me 
him out of his scrape.’’ 

old Dutchman, who was short and fat, 
made a pathetic figure. He was beyond the 
ability to express himself, or even to weep. He 
8 silent, his eyes almost bulging out of his 
head. His boy was saved. 





———_—_4-o-— 


In the Tenement. 


A butterfly, wafted from Orange hills 

(By a zephyr that died ere it reached the town), 
Yer the reek of the streets and the smoke of mills 

Poised for a moment, then fluttered down; 
Fluttered down to a window-sill, 

Where a child of the people lay weak and ill. 


In the sweltering heat of the tenement row 
(Mountain on mountain of torrid brick) 
Where ill-smelling ether-beats come and go, 
And ozone lies dead, and the air is thick, 
'wo wings of gold from the sunshine’s woof 
Paused at a casement beneath the roof. 


A tired little voice bade the wand’rer stay,— 
A wan little face grew all alight 

Little feverish hands, that so helpless lay, 
Were clapped for glee at the wondrous sight. 
Then away through the pulsin: 
The butterfly drifted on 


Through the purple and breathless August night, 
’Mid the sickening tenement sounds and smells, 
A baby dreamed how those wings of light 

. Were coursing through meadows and shaded dells, 
While, in sight of that room ‘neath the tenement roof, 
Lay a butterfly —crushed by a horse’s hoof. 


ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE. 


waves of heat 
e street. 
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His Voice was Enough. 


Nothing can surpass in richness and sonorous- 
ness the utterance of a genuine Tipperary Irish- 
man who is endowed by nature with a fine 
baritone voice and has lost none of his native 
brogue. One such is employed in a certain large 
station of the Pennsylvania Railroad as a train- 
announcer, and there could not have been a 
better selection for the post. His voice is melodi- 
ous and superb, and his enunciation distinct. He 
is attentive to his business, and polite to ail 
inquirers. It is worth coming a long way to hear 
him call out, in a voice that awakens the echoes 
of the great station: : 


“Ail aboorrd fer Rrrahway, ’Lizbeth, P’th 
Ajimbh’y an’ Rid Bank! Aidl aboooorrrrd!” 

One day, when he had just called a way-train, a 
little Jewish woman, who held by the hand a 
sharp-featured little boy, approached the train- 
announcer and asked: 

“Zay, meester, vot time go the negst drain for 
Nooark, Noo ne ag 

With due dignity Michael responded, in a clear, 
loud voice, “The nixt train for Nyooark, Nyoo 
Jarsey, aves at wan-thorrty Pay Im!” 

The woman and 7 appeared satisfied, but 
they lingered near, and in about five minutes they 
came to him, and the woman once more asked: 

“Zay, meester, vot time leave de negst drain for 
Nooark, Noo Chairsey?” 

-Recognizing them as the questioners of a few 
minutes before, Michael responded with great 
clearness: 

“The nixt train for Nyooark, N 7 Jarsey 
Paves at wan—thorrty—Pay—Im! Ail aboorrd 
fer Thrinton, oy rem sf ailtimore, Wadshin’- 
t’n, an’ ail p’ints South!’ 2 

Within ten minutes the same Jewish woman 
and the same little boy approached him again. 
and the woman repeated her question; and 
Michael now somewhat impatiently responded : 

“T tould you twice, ma’am, that it do lave at 
wan-thorrty! Now may I ask you whoy you ask 
me the thorrd toime?” 

“Oh, vell,” she answered, “‘I care i about 
the drain for Nooark, Noo Chairsey. My Ikey, 
here, he like to hear you shpeak!” 

It was the elocutionist, not the train-announcer, 
to whom the woman had applied. 


——___—_.¢- 9-9 


Down in a Sewer. 


To pick out the bravest and most self-sacrificing 
deed that has been done within twelve months is 
no easy task. This, however, is what the Royal 
Humane Society of England has to do every year 
before awarding the Stanhope Medal. Few would 
question the justice of the award that was made 
in 1894. The medal of that year went to a 
Cornish sewer foreman, William Mugford by 
name. In darkness and sudden danger he per- 
formed the act that justly won him distinction. 


coast of England, had employed a gang of men to 
work in the town sewer. ugford was the fore- 
man of the pang, and on a certain day in October 
he was working with his men in the drain when 
the water began to rise. 


ordered his men up, but the water was too quick 
for them. A heavy storm of rain had come on, 


Three men started for the manhole, the foreman 
ay oy A behind to secure the staging on which 
they had been at work. Before he could reach it 
the flood came down with a wild rush. 


life-line, but another was_ecarried away and 
drowned. A man named Milton was thrown 
down, and would have been drowned had not 
Mugford come along. The foreman had retained 


of the moment. 
strongte and after a short struggle he succeeded 
= ha f-dragging, half-carrying the man to the 
staging. 
Farther u 
struggling desperately against the flood. 
water was pis | higher, and running with ever- 
increasing velocity, and the horrors of the sewer 
were augmented by the knowledge that the 
outlet was directly into the sea on a rocky coast. 
In spite of this knowledge, Mugford once more 
left his place of comparative safety upon the 


the struggling workman. After an exhausting 
| battle with the flood he got him to the staging, 
| and then completed his task by helping the two 
men to climb by means of foot irons and chains to 
the ey oe part of the stage, where for seven 
weary hours they lay and waited for the flood to 


exhaust itself. 





Only those who know the horrors of darkness 
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in the slimy depts of a sewer, with the rushiy« 
sound of water filling all the space, can apprecia(« 
the heroism of the man who twice plunged j)); 
the flood to rescue the men under his charge. 
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Frozen Fish. 


General Lysons, of the British army, in telli). 
his experience of winter fishing in Canada, mev- 
tions some of the effects of severe cold. Amojy 
these are the cracking and splitting of hardwov: 
trees, with loud reports. He describes the soujd 
as like that of rifle-shots in battle. He says that 
the nights in the bush were like the Battle of 
Waterloo. But the most wonderful thing of «)) 
was the effect of the cold upon the fish as thy se 
were taken out of the water. : 


We went down to the lake and made a numivwr 
of holes in the ice and lowered our lines throwe) 
them; but the wind was so cold that we were 
obliged to make screens of branches to sit behind 
and save ourselves from freezing. We got a goud 
number of trout, but nothing large. That evening 
I saw the realization of what I had considered : 
Munchausen story. 

The boys had vee wel up the fish from the 
lake, and had thrown them down at the entrance 
of the camp near the end of the fire. The tish 
were all frozen hard in the shapes they had last 
twisted themselves into, and were so brittle that 
some of them were broken in halves. 

While I was h meegen | the dinner I heard a peeu- 
liar tapping noise, which I could not make out. 
At last a little bright flash caught my eye. | 


looked on the ground, and there I saw al! the 
ren trout apping and jumping about as 
merrily as possible. do not think the broken 


ones came to life again,—the ends certainly did 
not reunite,—but all the others danced a merry 
jig till I required them for the frying-pan. ‘ 


~~ 
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Humors of the Pension Office. 


A Washington correspondent of the New York 
Sun has discovered that clerks in the Pension 
Office, endowed with a sense of humor, find much 
in the letters coming from pension claimants to 
bring the solace of amusement to their labors. 
Some of these letters are so unique in their way 
that copies are made of them as literary curiosi- 
ties. Here, for instance, is an excerpt from the 
letter of a man who lately made application for a 
pension: 


“The way I got my war ingery was a-ketcbin of 
a hog. The hog wor a sow hog and our Captain 
wanted her fur forage. We was chasin the sow 
and she crawled threw a hoal in a rale fence—it 
war a big hoal and I thot I were about the sis of 
the hog and tried to crawl threw, but I stuck and 
= to wigle out I throde the rales off and one 
hit me on my hed and nocked me senseless. I do 
not think the sow pig had nothing to do with my 
line for duty fer I did not ketch the hog. Wich 
she never war caught.” 

A sympathizing neighbor endeavors to reénforce 
the claims of another applicant by testifying thus: 

“T varily believe that Orville Jameson is fatiged 
from earnin his leavin becos he is too fatt ways 
200 pounds and hav a family to fead—the nabors 
think he hav dropsy but i no he hav no dropsy 
becos he would bust if he had moar insides him 
than he now hav besides wich he are without 
vitious habits or references. I no he hay solid 
fatt and vittels in him an no dropsy.” 


—__~¢»— —___ 


Destroying Money. 


Extraordinary precautions are taken by the 
United States government in the destruction of 
its worn-out and filthy paper money. The fact 
that this could be used again makes it necessary 
that its destruction should be conducted with 
care, and be made complete. 


All the paper money that passes through the 
Treasury is sorted, and the old bills are sent to 
the redemption division, where they are searched 
for possible counterfeits. Then they are carefully 
counted, and tied up into bundles of one hundred 
notes each. ; ; 

A great cancelling-machine then drives four 
holes through each of these bundles, of which a 
careful record is kept. The piles of bills are then 
cut into two parts, one set of halves going to the 
secretary’s office and the other to the register’s 
office. 

In each place the halves are again counted, 
after which they are chopped by machinery into 
fragments. Not satisfied with this, the bits are 
then boiled in vats of hot water and alkali until 
they are reduced to an unrecognized pulp. This 
the law permits the Treasury to sell to manufac- 
turers of novelties, who make it into little models 
of the Capitol and the White House, which are 
sold as souvenirs in the Washington stores. New 
bills are issued in an amount equal to those 
destroyed. 
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Pupils’ Answers. 
A school inspector in an English rural district 





Torquay, a favorite winter resort on the south | 


Mugford realized the danger, and at once | 


and the water rose three feet in a few minutes. | 

One man was dragged into safety by means of a 
his calmness during all the confusion and horror | 
He was possessed of exceptional | 


the drain was another workman, | 
The | 


staging and went farther into the drain to assist | 


received some very original answers to the ques- 
tions which he propounded at an examination. 
One question, says a writer in Cornhill, was, 


| 


“Why did Elijah pour water on the sacrifice?” To 
which a girl answered, ‘‘To make the gravy, si. 
When the same girl was asked to name the 


three creeds, she replied: > a" 

“Apostle’s, Lyceum and Farinaceous. 

Another said that the Roman Christians used to 
frequent the “Capsicums.”’ fees ; 

A third described a well-known Dore picture as, 
“Christ leaving the Petroleum.” 

One girl was asked, “What do you k 
| the cuckoo?” ‘Please, sir,”-she said, 
| lay its own eggs, sir.” ’ ; 
Mr. Croydon, an inspector, was trying fo &* t 
Samson used 

to aid them, 
said, “What 


now about 
*it doesn't 


| the class to tell him what weapon 
in a, the Philistines. Thinking 
| he laid his hand on his cheek anc 
| is this?” ; 
| “The jaw-bone of an ass!” they cried. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Spend, thrift—spendthrift. 2. miine 

| benign. 3. New, ell—Newel. 4. Mew, sill, : 

| mucilage. : 

| 2.1. Napkin.. 2. Pumpkin. 3. Firkin. 4. Bump- 
kin. 5. Lambkin. 6. Jerkin. 7. Pipkin. 8. aur 
| kin. 9. Catkin. 10. Bodkin. 11. Welkin. 12. Pekin. 
8. 1. Shelf. 2. Air. 

4. Jack, alack, track, sack, stack, rack, ! 

| pack, slack, tack, knack, lack, smack, thw 

| erack, black. : 

| §. Rustic, acoustic, optimistic, elastic, fantas tle, 
| egotistic, caustic, plastic, mystic, pugilistic tic 
| mestiec, altruistic, gymnastic, Gnostic, ashe’: 
| pessimistic, ecclesiastic, iconoclastic, mMonarv~ 
| artistic, atheistic, acrostic, cabalistic. 


Be, 
sil 
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A Seaside Fair. 


“Let’s have our fair in the old sailboat !’’ said Genevieve. 

“That’s a queer place!’’ exclaimed Pauline, whom the 
other children called “Polly Prim’’ because she was so 
afraid of doing anything new or different. “A fair in a 
sailboat! Nobody would come.” 

“That’s the very reason they would come,” retorted | 
Genevieve, who dearly liked to carry out new ideas. | 
“‘They’d come just to see what a fair in a boat is like.” 

“We couldn’t have any booths in the sailboat,” said 
Jessie. 
“Have the sailboat for a booth, goosie! You don’t expect 
the people that come to our fair are going to walk over the 
side of that little boat and get into it, do you? Why, the 
fair will be on the beach right by the boat—that is, if we 

can have the old boat,’’ answered Genevieve. 


The three girls, boarding at a hotel by the seashore, were | 


planning a fair for charity. They knew of a sweet little 
girl, child of a seamstress, who had been very sick, and 
couldn’t seem to get quite well because she needed the 
bracing sea air. 

“And here we are, well as can be, and don’t need sea air 
at all!” declared Pauline at their first meeting. ‘Things 
seem awfully mixed up, don’t they ?” 


“We can share the sea air with that little girl, anyhow,” | 


said Genevieve, decidedly, after which it was as good as 
done, for she always carried out her plans. 

At their first meeting they had decided on a fair, 
instead of begging from people at the hotels. And at the 
second Genevieve proposed the old sailboat. She had 
noticed it the first day she came 
to the shore, and thought what a 
delightful playhouse it would make. 

Everybody helped. One papa 
hunted up the owner of the stranded 


y 
Be: 


put an awning over it, and do 
anything else they chose. Soa 
carpenter fastened up an awn- 
ing, flags and bunting were 
put up, and Japanese lanterns 
hung. Then little notices flew 
about like white birds: 


A SEA LUNCH AND SALE FOR 
CHARITY, 
AT THE OLD SAILBOAT 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
PLEASE COME AND BUY SOME- 
- THING. 


Wednesday afternoon was 
fine and breezy. The flags 
flapped gaily, and the lanterns 
threatened to loose their hold 
and float away at times. The 
boat looked very picturesque 
with its trimmings, its piles of 
nice things to eat, and pretty 
things to sell. The mammas 
and all the young ladies had 
helped a great deal, besides 

contributing many fancy things to 

sell. The three girls wore white sailor 
dresses, and fancy, lace-trimmed caps. 

They had made believe some of the goodies 

were sailor or sea food. There was a great deal of 

raisin-cake, a good kind when you have to stand up 


of this cake were labelled “Plum Duff,” and sold well. 
Biscuit sandwiches were marked “Sea-Biscuit.”” ‘Clam 
Chowder’ consisted of shelled peanuts, almonds and little 
candies, served in clam-shells. Everybody wanted some of 
that. 

Had the girls been less busy, they might have seen 
strange doings on the part of the boys. Whenever a group 
of people seemed about to stroll back to the hotel or to 
leave the fair for a walk along the beach, some boy would 
dart toward them and hand. out a white card printed with 
these words: 

RIVAL SHOW FOR SAME CHARITY. 
SEA CURIOSITIES EXHIBITED IN TENT AFTER SUPPER. 
SMALL SHOW, SMALL PRICE. 
ADMISSION, ONE CENT (MORE WILL NOT BE REFUSED). 


At last the seaside fair was over, and the happy 
originators of it were going home to the hotel with their 
arms full of bundies and their pockets full of silver. 

Then it was that the boys of the hotel arose in a body 
with their arms full of bundles, and their pockets full of— 
not coins, but shells. As if by magic, a small tent sprang 
up on the beach, and great was the noise that could be 
heard inside and all around it. 

Genevieve, Pauline and Jessie, busy getting rested and 
eating supper, saw nothing of all this till they found a card 
that some one had dropped on the hall floor. 

“The very idea!’ they said to each other, when they 
found out what was going on. Then they hurried to the 
tent and talked, crossly at first, to their brothers and play- 
fellows inside. 
| “We didn’t want you girls to think you were the only 
| ones that could get up a show,” said one of the brothers. 
| “We're going to have an exhibition. It’s a lovely night, 
| going to be full moon, and we’ve got a hanging-lamp in 
| here, a regular beauty !’”” 


and eat, with perhaps a smart breeze blowing. The piles | 


“Oh, do let us in! We'll help!” 

“No, indeed! We do not need help, either!” shouted 
another brother from the tent, sarcastically. 

“Well, we made enough to bring Maggie and her mother 
down!” cried Jessie. ‘‘We don’t need your money !” 

*“‘She’ll be glad of a little pocket-money, anyhow. You 


pleaded Genevieve. 


| girls never thought of that,’’ retorted the boys. 


As this was true, the girls walked off, beaten. 

People who went to the tent found a really lovely little 
collection of sea curiosities, in a place hung with fish-net 
and lighted prettily by the swinging silver lamp. 

It was only two dollars and twenty-four cents that the 
boys brought to the three girls for little Maggie’s pocket- 
money, and the girls jeered a little. 

“How did you ever keep it a secret?” they asked, 
teasingly. 

“Oh, we're not girls!’ replied the boys, almost with one 
voice, ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


Donald’s Sand Tools. 


“I’m tired of shovels and pails!’’ exclaimed six-year-old 
Donald one day by the seashore. ‘‘Why can’t there be 
other things to play in the sand with? Always shovels and 
pails! Those are all right for babies, but big boys,’’—here 
Donald stood up very straight as he put his hands into his 
pockets,—“big fellows like me would be glad to have soine- 
thing different.’ 

“T’ll fit you out, sir, with something for big boys before 
you are much older,’”’ said papa, pulling out his knife as 
they walked back to their cottage. 

In a few days Donald carried to the beach a wooden 
chalk-box that a storekeeper had given his father. 

“You can push the sand together with the lid to make 
a house or fort, so,” said Donald, showing it to the other 
boys. “And this thing is to make walks with. You hold 
it hard and serape the end along the sand.” 

It was a flat piece of wood whittled to look like this: 

Then he pulled out a sort of 

square, made of two pieces of —__] 
wood joined at right angles. With it he could 

make the corners of a building 
or a wall nicely square. Next "mn on 
was a flat tool shaped like this: and then a knife-shaped 
article like this: Both were useful to 
work and mold oa sand with. Then 
Donald lifted out a wooden scoop shaped thus: and a boy 
—_—_——~ shouted, ‘‘Why, that’s a wooden ladle 


OB see they use in the kitchen!” 
a “T know it,” said Donald. “My 


mother gave it to me, but my father whittled all the rest. 
And she gave me these, too,’’ showing three little scalloped 
pans, “to make sand-cakes in.” 

‘Then the boys played bake- 
shop till they were tired of 
it, and let the waves wash 
away their counter full of 
scalloped cakes. 





old boat that would never sail again 








and lay deep in the sand on the 
shore. In summer the children 
played in it, and in winter the winds 
played about it. ‘The old fisherman 
who once sailed it was dead, but his 
son said of course it might be used 
for a fair, and they were welcome to 
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The Youth’ s C qmpanion is a illustrated weekly 
per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
L " a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for fi 75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subgertotions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
ae riber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Tho be 1 " 4 Post-office Money- Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an mEprese | Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN 
send the money in a Registered Vetter. 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.-—-Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find 1 owed name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew Tibec riplions. S.cnewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
serangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 











FOREIGN BODIES IN THE THROAT. 


HILDREN, who act on the belief 
that the mouth was made before 
pockets, often make it a receptacle 
for objects of all shapes, sizes, 
and conditions of cleanliness—pins, 
jackstones, marbles, coins, and 

oe other things innumerable. Usually 
such treasures are found when 
wanted, but sometimes they act as in other 
pockets with a hole in the bottom—they drop out, 
or rather they drop in, and then trouble ensues. 

Older people may ajso suffer from swallowing 
things unintentionally while eating. A fish-bone 
is a peculiarly troublesome thing to escape into 
the gullet, but more dangerous still is a large 
piece of meat, which may slip down the throat 
accidentally while the person is talking, and cause 
suffocation by pressing on the windpipe. 

Of course this accident could only occur to one 
with table manners bad enough to allow him to 
take such a large piece of meat into the mouth, 
and then to talk while eating it. 

Most articles swallowed, either by children or 
adults, cause no trouble, but if they are arrested 
in the gullet, they may cause most alarming symp- 
toms of pain and suffocation. Many cases are 
recorded in medical literature of grave suffering, 
and even death, from the lodgment in the gullet of 
a jackstone, a ragged piece of bone, a raw potato, 
a set of false teeth, and so forth. 

The signs of an arrest of this sort are coughing, 
difficulty in catching the breath, pain, and diffi- 
culty, or impossibility, of swallowing. 

When a small, sharp body, such as a pin or a 
fish-bone, 4s causing trouble, it is better to try to 
bring it up first, rather than to force it down into 
the stomach. The latter course is usually the 
easier, but it exposes the patient to the danger of 
scratching or perforation of the stomach or intes- 
tine by the sharp body. 

If food has just been taken, vomiting may be 
induced by tickling the back of the throat with 
the finger or a feather. If there is no food in the 
stomach, the sufferer may drink a pint of milk 
and directly after take some rennet or a little 
vinegar to curdle the milk; then, if vomiting is 
induced, the curds may catch the foreign body 
and bring it up. 

Another plan is to swallow a loose ball of yarn 
the size of an English walnut, attached to a stout 
thread, and then to pull it up. 

If it is impossible by any of these means to 
bring up the foreign body, an attempt should be 
made to force it down by swallowing good-sized 
boluses of bread-crumbs, mashed potatoes, 
mashed baked beans, or the like, and washing 
them down with copious draughts of water. 

The back of the throat should be examined in a 
strong light, for the body may be arrested at the 
entrance to the gullet, and if seen, can often be 
dislodged by the fingers or some improvised 
instrument. 


oe — 


WAR AND PEACE. 


In a large open court, bordered on three sides 
hy crowded tenement-houses, a most extraor- 
dinary race took place between a number of 
frantic Italian and Irish women, They were 
engaged, apparently, in a bloody conflict. Under 
their feet, and entangled about their bodies, was 
a heterogeneous collection of wet clothes pinned 
to ropes. The garments were smeared with some 
red substance which looked like gore. Inspection 
of the battle-field later showed this to be not 
blood, but Italian catsup, which had been made 
and spread on boards and placed on ash barrels 
and garbage boxes to dry. 


| Ireland and Italy, conscience-stricken, acknowl- 
| edged by their silence the supreme claims of a 





On this luckless day an unobservant and care- | 
less breeze had blown down the insecure lines | 


with their wet appendages belonging to the Irish 
laundresses who used the same court. Catsup 
and drying linen were inseparably mingled, and 
in less than a minute capital and labor were at 
war. 

When the brogueful noise of battle was at its 
height, and just as two officers of the law had 
reached the place, six demure Sisters of Mercy 
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ascended the steps of a church opposite, and from 
the tower came the sound of the bells calling to 
evening prayer. As if it were a rebuke from 
heaven, all wrangling ceased, and for a moment 


common religion. 


A NAMELESS HERO. 


A book of the deeds of heroes whose names have 
not survived them would contain many of the 
noblest records of the human race. In it we 
should find the perfect mingling of courage and 
humility. A touching story, told by the London 
News, belongs in this noble list, which grows 
longer year by year. 


A certain Major Baker and his daughter were 
passengers on the Stella when that unfortunate 
ship was wrecked. Both were about to perish, 
when the father made a piteous appeal to a boat- 
load of passengers who were leaving the. ship’s 
side to find room for his daughter. 

One man, to whose identity there is absolutel 
no clue, instantly stepped back to the ship anc 
allowed the lady to take his place. As the boat 
cleared the side the vessel went down, carrying 
with it the girl’s father and her unknown rescuer. 

How beautiful! How unutterably sad! His 
anonymity somehow seems to enhance the heroic 
grandeur of his death. Nothing would have been 
gained by knowing his name. A man capable of 
such a deed wants no mortuary honors, nor the 
local habitation of a monument. He belongs to 
= infinite of greatness, and his fitting grave is 

e sea. 


AN OLD RIFLE. 


Old rifles, like old houses, may have histories 
that hold a vital meaning. A writer in the 
Humane Alliance describes one that is greatly 
valued by the descendants of its original owners. 
The following bit of its history is of general 
interest. 


One night, when the ‘‘men-folk” were away, a 
panther leaped up on a log at the edge of the 
clearing, and standing in the moonlight just 
outside the shadows of the forest, uttered that 
marvellous er — sounds so much like the 
wail of a lost ¢ 

But grandmother's ears were not deceived. 
She was ung woman then; her eyes were 
bright, and she caw the panther pl av. The rifle 
thrust its muzzle through a hole in the shed 
window, and grandmother and the rifle together 
drove the messenger of death straight into the 
brain of the great cat and rolled him over dead. 
She just felt that she could do it, and so did the 
rifle; and so the deed was done. 


WHAT HE REMEMBERED. 


An English educator relates, in Chambers’s 
Journal, an incident which prompts the reflection 
—not a new one—that one way to a boy’s mind is 
through his stomach. A lady returned, after a 
long absence, to her country home, and addressed 
a youth who had formerly been under her tuition. 


“Well, Andrew,” said she, “how much do you 

remember of my lessons? 
“Ah, ma’am, hever a Geet: ” replied Andrew. 

“QO Andrew, Andrew!” his teacher exclaimed. 
“Have you forgotten all about the sun, the moon 
and stars, the and night, and the seasons?” 

Andrew scrate ed his head “965 7 replying. 
“Oh no, ma’am,” he said at length. ‘I do remem- 
ber now. And you set them on ‘the schoolroom 
peste, and Mars was a red gooseberry, and I ate 

m.” 


AN INSULTING PRONOUN. 


The ritual of society, as women make it, is very 
exacting the world over, even in almshouses. 
The London Outlook reports a serious trouble 
among a set of workhouse officials. 


The infirmary nurses, three in number, had 
demanded a separate sitting-room and the delight 
of Sunday dinner therein, and the matron had 
sought to humble them by sending the cook to 
enjoy her Sunday dinner in their company. The 
brawn cook described what occurred as follows: 

“Well, Nurse Blank she come down and got 
inside the door. ‘Four a ae a she says. ‘Four? 
Who’s the fourth?’ ‘Me, s I. ‘You!’ she 
says, and with that she tosses her head and walks 
away.” 

Here cook drew a long breath, then continued: 
“If it hadn’t ’a’ been Sunday, gentlemen, I should 
have let her have it for calling me ‘you!’ 


HONOR TO THE SPANIARD! 


A story of Spanish kindness to Americans 
should not be forgotten among the many records 
of American generosity to Spain. It is thus 
printed ina New York exchange: 

While we were still at war with Spain, Capt. 
Don Pedro Millet, of the Spanish arkentine 
Gabriel, rescued the crew of a wrecked American 
bark, cared for them for twenty-six days, and 
then refused B cae | to accept any remunera- 
tion. We take off our hats to our friends, our 
late enemies. There is true nobility yet in the 
blood of old Castile. 


CHANGED ACCOMPANIMENT. 
One can hardly be expected to have “music in 
his soul” when there is discord in his stomach. 


Husband—What was that you were playing, my 
dear? 








Wife—Did you like it? 
“It was lovely—the melody divine, the harmony | | 
exquisite!” 
“Tt is the very thing I played last evening, and | 
wens said it was horrid.’ 
Well, the steak was burned last evening.’ 
Stray Stories. 


VERY “HOMELY.” 


The apex of “plainness” seems to have been | 


| attained by an old gentleman “down-east.” 


“Why,” said one of his good friends, “he was so 
homely that when he made up a face he was 
handsomer thau he was other times!” 


“THE average amount of sickness in a man’s | 
life is nine days out of the year,” said a traveller | 
to his neighbor aboard the ocean steamer. “TI 
can’t see how you make that out,” said the neigh- 
bor, mournfully. ‘It takes six days to go over 
and six days to come back on the fastest ships.” 
— Yonkers Statesman. 





COMPANION. 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 

YS who would like to visit the Paris Exhibi- 
tion, summer of 1} should write at 
once to COMMANDANT BALCH, Easton, earns: 


COOL SLEEP! xo'trravniox 


Loek your hee aw door ajar 
with ston Open-door Lock. 
Easily attached a doors; makes 
house qocter, aes or ase Cont 
ers or " s.wanted. 
Boston Lock Oo. 640 Exch. Big, Boston 

















A case of bad health that eee 

WA ED will not benetit. They banish pain 

' end prolong life. One gives relief. 

Note the word R-I-P. n the package and accept 

no substitute. R-I- P-A-N- 8, "0 tor 5 cents or twelve 

packets for 48 conte, may be had atany dru -store. ‘Ten 

samples and one will be mailed 

to any address for 5 cents, Fomeed to >the RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


K\ Easily Earned 


Bicycles, Watches, Sewing Machines, 
Furniture, Mackintoshes, Mandolins, 
Tea Sets. etc., etc.,ete., ‘earned bya 
few hours’ work ‘introducing 
our High-grade a a among 
No money ne gent ay 
over 
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wi information at once. Address. 
ARD & CO., 320-332 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


SELF - SEALING PIE TIN 


ES has a crimped rim which holds both 
crusts firmly together and prevents 
the rich juices from escaping. Itis so 
constructed that the crust will always 
bake crisp and brown. Sample sent 

on receipt of retail price, 25c. We are 
the largest manufacturers of Pure Aluminum, Scotch 
Granite and TinWare in the pee. Fs AGENTS, write how 
to get this and four of our other best selling household novelties. 
—Outfit worth $2.00—F REE, All goods guaranteed to give sat- 


AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY We WORKS, 25 Randolph 8t., Chieago, IIL 


> 50100, BICYCLES 
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‘Standard °99 Models 
guaranteed, to $25. 
98 & 97 models #8 to $15. 


Shopworn and second hand 
yy wheels, good machines, 
$3 to @10. Great Factory 
Clearing Sale. We ship any- 
‘ = where, to any one, on ap- 
proval ‘and trial ‘without a centin advance. 

A BICYCLE by helping us advertise our 

work and sure reward on our new plan. We 
“wl py one essen 


, ig in ae — n FREE uses of 1 
i to introduce 
Br F.MEADCYC LE COM PANY, A eatin im. 


EVERY BOY HIS OWN TOY MAKER. 


Tellshowto make all kinds 
Toys, Steam Engines, Photo 
Cameras, Windmills, "Micro- 
scopes, Electric seyereens, 
Telephones, Magic Lant 
olian H 
rowboat 


wilt gi whee! 





arps, Boats frome 
0 & sche 
lloons, 
Rouse, f 

ae, St 
Tack 


ck 
Be es —~ | many others. 
yo is made so plain that a 
Re fe easily make them, 
200 bapaecaat o illustes his great book by mail 
cts.,8for25ets. CLAR. CL. ‘DEPUY, Pub., Syracuse, hye 


DIT ‘cant live. 


fre sane phe place 


%itline 


the Waldorf 


Shoe, from Shop to You! 


Our Boys’ Waldorf com- 
bines best materials and 
workmanship with a 
style not usually found 

4 in boys’ shoes. 
They are cheap in 
_— simply because you buy them direct 
ry, saving retailer’s profit. Such a ¢ 

shoe would retail at $2.00 to $2.25. Our price 
$1.50 at factory. $1.75 by mail or express 
prepaid. Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 


ee 
Our Men’s Waldorfs are made in 
Calf, Black Seal Skin (water- 
proof), Tan, Enameled and Patent 
Leather with all the fashionable 
styles of toe. All that money 
and care can do is > to ,g 
make Waldorf Shoes 
They would retail at yyy 0 ma 
$4.00. Our price $2. 
eae $2.75 by mail =. 
ye - prepaid. Two 
ts boys’ or one 
os each bone and 
men’s sent for one 
mail charge of 25c. Men’s Waldorf, All Sizes. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue D. 
R. H. LONG (Factory), Springfield, Mass. 
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Boys’ Waldorf, sizes 11 to 




















Beans 


The best beans baked the best—in 
famous New Engjand style, and even 
more delicious than mother used to 
bake. Drop us a postal and we'll 
Send you post-paid and free our 
“How to Make Good Things to Eat’? 
book which tells all about and how 
to serve the fire-saving, time-saving, 
troubie - saving, delicious, dainty 
Libby’s Luncheons. Put up in con- 
venient sized key- opening cans. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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sina ‘ALLMAN, 
1214-1216 Market St., Phila., 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 


S) 

Boys and Girls can get a Nickel Pi: nted 
rt atch, also a Chain and Charm for se Ulin z 
¥ = Packages of Bluine at l0c. ea.\,, 
om 








our full address by return mai! Y id 
forward the Bluine post-paid, 
a large Premium List. Nomoney require id 


Bluine Co., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass, 


Hold Your Scarf... 


with the Improved Wash- 

burne Patent Scarf Fast- 
ener. Useful also for fasten- 
% 2. 


Sup porters that a do not bind 
the nor injure the fabric. 
By mall, 20 centsa pair. /ilus- 
trated Catalogue a these and 


other povelties, {120 
RING CO., 
Box 78, Waterbury, Conn. 
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Cameras at Lower Prices. 





0 50 amera for $7.4 
SEND 50¢ and we wills ship 
le by express, sub 
ect to examination, our ~15.00 
fale 4x5 Cycle Camera, with 
sole leather case and shoulder 
stra If you want it, pa 
press agent the balance. 
and express charges. ( 
ra is made of polished 
mahogany, nickel - plated 
2 trimmings, covered with 
extra grade of grain leather, 
Achromatic Lens, Dulb release, heavy bellows, adjustable 
view-tinder, tripod sockets and one double plate-lolder 
free. Write to-day for free catalogue quoting lowest 
ad on cameras and supplies. A booklet, 
Yaris sent free. Ask us how to get a camera fre 
LE CAMERA CO., 57 Randolph 8t., Chic ago. 


Boy s & & Girls 


You can ny 
sporting pees gon lacmeskeaie and many other 
valuable premiums by selling 18 packages of Royal 
English Ink Powder at 1c cach. Every package makes 50c worth 
of fine ink. We ask no moncy—send your name and address, and we 
will forward you 18 packages ‘with premium list and full instrue tions, 
When you sell the Ink Powder send the money to us and select 
your premium. This is an honest offer. We trust you. Don't lose this 
— opportunity. Write for the outfit to-day. Address all orders to 
perial Ink Concern, 16 Adams St., Oak Park, Ills, 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


A Positive Relief for 
bt ry tty HEAT, 
MAFING, and 
SUNBE RN. ‘and all 

afflictions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price, perhaps, 

than worthless substitutes, but a 

it.” Kemoves all odor of = 





Sold every where, or 


( the original. ) Sample/ree. Gennarp aomude., Newark, N. 











Sa 


The name of 


WiFT 


on hams, bacon, lard, beef extract, 
butterine, means purity in product, 
cleanliness in manufacture, care in 
handling, U. S. Government in- 
spection, and guaranteed by an 
annual business of over one hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars. 


VEVEVUVEVUTEUV UNV YU DVI 


POVYvEVUUDEY 


SUV wove 


hay 


SUMVOVUV OPUS 


Swift and Company, Chicago. 
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A gun which shoots as straight and as well 


but free from danger, 
smoke and noise. With a little practice any 
bod can become a crack shot. It will afford 
t of an innocent and 

practical kind; the possession of a gun helps 
to make a boy a manly boy. 


The Daisy Air Rifle 


is the best gun made. It has black walnut 
stock, handsome nickeled steel barrel, globe 
sights, interchangeable parts. Our 20th cen 
tury “ Daisy” (price $1.00) will shoot eithe! 
darts or shot, while our “ Daisy” Repeatet 
(price $1.25) will shoot 48 times without re 


as any gun made, 
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loading. (Enough shot can be bought for | 
cents to shoot the rifle 1000 times. Darts ry 
reduced to 35 cents per dozen.) W 
If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy’ y 
(be sure the word “ Daisy ” is on the stoc k : 
send us his name and we will send you one W 
from our factory, charges prepaid, 0” wv 
receipt of price. 4 
DAISY BUTTON and HANDSOME } FREE w 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ) . W 
THE DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Mich., U. S.A. 
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The Story of Sultan. 


I have frequently observed, in both men and 
beasts, a curious softening, or modifying, of the 
temperament shortly before the end of life. It is 
not always, perhaps not generally, the case, but 
still occurs often. No doubt it is commonly the 
direct result of the weakness incident to illness 
or old age, although there are some cases in 
which this explanation is not quite satisfactory. 
Whatever the cause, the point of view seems to 
be changed in some way, and life and its affairs 
regarded with new eyes. Possibly some may 
think me absurd in speaking of this phenomenon 
as common to men and beasts, but the workings 
of the brute mind are not as different from ours 
as is generally supposed. 

The most striking instance of this change of 
temperament that I have ever observed among 
horses was in the case of Sultan, a bay gelding 
of trotting blood, that was five years old 
when I bought him, large, handsome, and of 
extraordinary endurance and vigor. No road 
was too long or too hard for him, and the most 
trying weather of winter or summer seemed to 
have no effect upon him. He never caught cold 
or went lame, and was always ready for his 
meals after the severest drives. 

These qualities would make him extremely 
valuable to any lover of horses, and on their 
account alone he was considered too useful to be 
sold. Otherwise he would probably have been 
disposed of, for his disposition was extremely 
morose and disagreeable. He was one of the 
few horses whose temper will not yield to kind 
treatment. 

Sultan seemed to have an unconquerable 
aversion, not only to all human beings, but to 
his own kind. His behavior when in harness 
was all right, but in the stable he was more or 
less of a nuisance. While not dangerous, as we 
generally use the term, and usually showing his 
ill-nature only by ugly looks and manners, there 
was an uncertainty about him which was far 
from pleasant. I have still a sear where he once 
kicked me, lashing out with his heels without 
any provocation, as I chanced to be standing 
behind him, and on another part of my anatomy 





SULTAN AND NELLIE. 


I have the mark left by his teeth. Every one 
who had anythipg to do with him received, at 
some time or other, similar marks of his malice. 
It was my practice on such occasions to let 
him know that the way of the transgressor is 
hard, and so salutary was the effect of his 


punishment that frequently many weeks would | hour, shaki 


elapse before he repeated the offence. But it 
seemed as if he were absolutely unable to resist, 
for any great length of time, his inclination to 
hurt somebody, and thus show his hatred of the 
whole race of human beings. 

In spite of all this, 1 valued his sterling 
qualities so highly that I kept him till he was 
an old horse. So he went through life, morose, 
unhappy, repelling all sympathy and affection, 
but doing his work nobly and well. 

Finally he wounded one of his hind feet near 
the fetlock joint by striking it against a sharp 
piece of iron as he was being driven. The 
wound did not seem to be very severe, and 
he made no objection to having it dressed, 
seeming to understand that the operation was 
necessary. 

The wound healed rapidly, and I expected in 
a few days to be again driving him. Then one 
of those exasperating things occurred which are 
liable to take place in the best-regulated stables. 
His negro groom, whose thick skull was full of 
good intentions, conceived the brilliant idea of 
giving him a bath of cold water. I had told him 
to do nothing to the horse without my orders, 
but in the self-sufficiency of ignorance, he acted 
without consulting me. The weather was hot, 
the water very cold, and the result lockjaw. 

I first learned of the state of affairs by the 
hesro coming to me in great alarm and stating 
that Sultan had “lost his swaller, sah,” that is, 
he could not swallow. Going to his stall, I 
found the museles of his throat rigid and tense, 
and his jaws tightly closed, alas, poor Sultan, 
never to open again. 

Chere was something pathetic in the way in 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


which he stretched out his head for me to feel of 
this throat and jaws, and also in the way in 
which he followed me about the box stall. The 
old horse, who had always disliked to have 
human beings about him, now could not bear to 
have them away. He would stand close to any 
one who came into his stall, and neigh pitifully 
when left alone. I applied all the best treatment 
that I knew of for the disease, but it proved 
useless, and in a few days he died. 

During the interval he was turned out in a 
small pasture, and as it was impossible to have 
some one always with him, his mate, a bay mare 
called Nellie, was turned out with him for 
company. He had always been cross with 
Nellie, and had bitten her many times, but now 
he kept close, to her side, often resting his poor 
aching jaws upon her shoulder. Apparently 
she sympathized with him, for at such times she 
would stand perfectly still till he took his head 
away. 

Now there is a moral to this story, otherwise 
it would be hardly worth the telling. Is it that 
some things are learned only by bitter experience, 
and that Sultan might always have had the 
affection and caresses which he foolishly refused 
till near the end of his life? Or is it that good 
overbalances evil, and that duty faithfully per- 
formed should bring forgiveness for disagreeable 
manners and morose temperament—things for 
which many individuals do not seem to be 
wholly to blame? Or is it that it is not wise to 
entrust a valuable horse to a thick-headed num- 
skull of a negro? I think I will let the reader 
decide for himself. Davip Burrum. 
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An Uninteresting Game. 


Sport in Cuba is not of a sort to commend itself 
to enlightened Americans. Bull-fighting and 
cock-fighting do not come up to their ideas of 


highest kindof sport. There is a game, however, 
that, if it were not invariably played for money, 
might be termed a harmless amusement. As it 
is, the game of “taba” is pure gambling. It is 
a simple game, but it awakens much enthusiasm 
among its devotees. 


The name, says the New York Evening Post, 
signifies the knee-bone of an ox, which is the 
principal implement used in the play. The bone 
is about the size and shape of a , flat potato, 
and is concave on one side and convex on the 


A certain distance—not more than fifteen feet 
—having been measured off, the earth at one end 
is beaten down hard. A player then takes his 
stand at the other end, and grasping the taba 
carefully in the right hand, gives it a toss. He 
and his companion lay bets as to whether it will 
fall on the concave or convex side. ‘That is all 
there is in the game. It is said that skilful 
players have been known to land the bone on 
which side they pleased. 

_ It is in accordance with the natural character- 
istics of the Cuban that this chosen sport calls 
for so little exertion. ‘There is something in the 
climate that renders muscular effort unwelcome. 
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Simple Islanders. 


“Here were the dreaded head-hunters and 
cannibals,” says Professor Worcester, writing of 
the Mindoro Islands of the Philippine group, 
“of whom we had heard such alarming reports. 
We kept a sharp eye on them at first, but they 
were as harmless as children. They were far 
more afraid of us than we were of them, but 
after we had won their confidence they furnished 
us endless amusement. 

“Tt proved a simple matter to entertain them. 
We extempori rattles for the women by 
putting a - t. bE of 4 old = 
cap-boxes. Ww play wii ese by the 

4 ing them and eating as contentedly 
as so many babies. 

“We gave one of the men a hand-mirror. He 
first looked into it, and then looked behind it, in 
order to get a better view of the strange indi- 
vidual who peered back at him. After two or 
three failures to locate the other fellow by this 
method, he snatched the mirror suddenly from 
before his eyes, so that the stranger might not 
have hk ayers | to hide. 

“Finally, holding the glass close to his face, he 
reached behind it, and tried to lay hold of the 
woe man who to be so near. 

hen this expedient failed, he threw 
down in disgust.” 
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A Favored Greyhound. 


Russia, being the land of the bear, the wolf 
and the fox, is also the land of the bearhound 
and the greyhound. Every little landholder 
keeps greyhounds, and the larger proprietors 
have packs of twenty or thirty. The emperor 
has always about sixty of the finest breeds ready 
for the field, and of these a chosen few are 
allowed to accompany him when he hunts alone. 


His especial favorite, says Cassell’s Magazine, 
is Lofki, who accompanied him during his entry 
into Paris. Lofki was a present to the tsar 
from his uncle, the Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolaie- 
vitch. He is a greyhound of the “Barzoi” type, 
one of the strongest and fleetest known, 
stands about twenty-seven inches high. His 
color is pure white with brown patches, and his 
hair is very long and silky, except on the head, 
which is fine and sleek. 

Lofki is the faithful friend of the emperor and 
the little Grand Duchess Olga, and he never has 
any fear that his attentions will be construed 
into an act of lese-majesty. He stays in the 
antechamber of the tsar with two gigantic 





Cossacks who guard the slumbers of his niajesty. 





pleasure, although to the Cuban they are the | 


the mirror , 











Prepared 
Fish Balls 


“Taste Just Like Yours.” 





These Codfish 
Balls are all 
ready to brown 
in the spider 
and serve. 

They are made from the best codfish 
and sound, perfect potatoes. 

They are packed six in each can. 

They are separated by chemically 
pure parchment paper. 

The can is ined with the same kind 
of paper and carefully sealed. 


They are prepared just the same and 
taste just the same as any the best cook 
would prepare in your own kitchen. 


They will save you a great deal of 
time, work and worry. 


We also put up Codfish and Cream 
in cans and Boneless Codfish Cake in 
packages. 

All good grocers sell these foods. 

Be sure and ask for ‘‘ Gorton’s.” 

Oo 
SLADE GORTON & CO., 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
“4 





FREE Ask your grocer for one of our 
} * handsome lithographed Kitchen 
Reminders. If he cannot supply you, send 
us his name on a postal-card, and we will see 
that you get one. 

















QLD GRIST MIL 
He. ENTIRE WHEAT 


* COFFEE 


As ‘“‘the mill cannot 
grind with the water 
that is past,’ so you 
cannot go back and 
avoid the headaches, 
anh em . 
ness, spepsia, you 
have suffered in the past 
as the result of coffee- 
drinking, but you can 
from this day drink 


Old Grist Mill 


Coffee and escape these 
troubles in the future. 
You eat better, work 
better, sleep. better, 
feel better, when you 

drink “Old Grist 

Mill.” Try it. 

All Grocery Stores. 

/ 20 cts. per pound. 
'-~ Potter & Wrightington, 
i Boston, Mass. 
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Hot Weather Luxury. 


Blue Label 
Boned 
Chicken. 


Delicious, Appetizing, Satisfying, 
Always Ready. 


= 





ASK YOUR GROCER. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
“Blue Label” Soup and Ketchup Proprietors. 
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| Corset 






IIT. 












fitting 


that 
cannot ¢ 
; break 
at 

) the waist. 


, make it fit any 

¢ figure perfectly 

Q with entire comfort, 

) and render the usual 

> bi ing at the waist line and hip impossible. 

4 There is nothing in Corsetdom te compare with It. 
Ask your dealer for a CRESO®, or we will send a 

) long, short or medium waist as desired, in white or 

drab, on receipt of price, $1.00, postpaid. 


MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 














This Morris Chair, 


or a Luxurious Couch, Gold or Silver 
Watch, Ladies’ Rocker, Sideboard, 
Metal Bed and Springs, Parlor Desk, 


Given Away 


with a $12 assortment of 


MEALINE 
SOAP, 


Tar Soap, Laundry Soap, Cleanall, Perfumes, Ete. 
Any combination you want. Special offer on a Bicycle. 


Keep what you want and sell the rest. 


Premium shipped with Soap, 30 days for remittance, 
Send 4 cents in stamps for illustrated circular and 
cake of Mealine Soap or sample of perfume. 


MEALINE COMPANY, New Haven, Conn. 
Minute Tapioca. 
{ bg Don't let 
~... the grocer 
‘| sendsome- 
thing else 


“just as 


mB good.” 
GET THE 


“MINUTE” 
(60 seconds). 
Receipt Book and 


Samples Minute 
Gelatine and Tap- 
toca sent for 2-cent 
stamp. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., ORANGE, MASS. 


















is the only tea that should 


be taken into the system. 

Poor tea is not economical 
even if it is cheap, 

Tea that contains injuri- 
ous aduiterations and ingre- 
dients is bound to cause 
trouble sooner or later with 
the digestive organs. 

Chase & Sanborn’s 

Package Teas 





are guaranteed pure. They 
are the best that money can 
buy, and as they are packed 
in air-tight, leaded forms, 
adulteration is impossible. 


One pound makes over 200 cups. 
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For Baby’s Joy.. 


THE IDEAL FOLDING CART. 


Makes Baby’s outing possible everywhere. 
Runs lightly, smoothly ; easy to handle over 
crossings, in crowded streets, everywhere. Safe, 
strong, comfortable. 

Folds with one motion; be ae but 12 pounds; 
occupies less space when folded than ordinary 
satchel. Folded, it can be taken on street cars, 
elevated and railway cars, in the elevator, in 
the carriage, anywhere that a satchel can go. 


Baby Enjoys It. Mother Enjoys It. 
PRICE BUT $2.75. 


If your local dealer is slow in ordering one 
for you, write us direct. 


Detroit Folding Cart Co., Detroit, Mich. 


We make more elaborate styles. Write for free catalogue. 























JAMAICA GINGER 


FRUIT 
fe CORDIAL. 


Try It in Ice Water 


and you will have no injurious effect. It is 
ne for Hoarseness, Colds, che 
BOTTLE sia, Indigestion, or any stomach troubles. 
FREE! Send us the name of your grocer and we will 
send you a bottle, that you may try it yourself. 


G. C. HINES & COMPANY, 33 India St. BOSTON, MASS. 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





























“A Medicine with a Mission.” 


With a box of Nervease headache powders in my 
pocket I can bid defiance to headaches. 

One little powder on my tongue and in five min- 
utes my he he is a thing of the past. 
F. G. Barry, Editor of Dept. of Travel and Recrea- 
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tion, “ Review of Reviews. 


4) NERVEASE >i 


Removes the cause and cures most Headaches in Five Minutes. Price 25 Cents. 
All Druggists or Sent by Mail. NERVEASE CO., Boston, Mass. 
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|| FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 
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st Food 


Pettijohn's Breakfas 


Nurses Recommend It. 


The happiness which springs from perfect health 
is alone ample reason why you should eat little meat 
in summer, and Pettijohn’s Breakfast Food, which 
contains all of the elements of nutrition, affords an 
easy, perfectly satisfactory and delicious substitute for 


meat. All of the wheat but the overcoat. 1°5-ib. Packages 
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The “Morristown” Iron Golf Clubs 


These are made of the best steel and are mounted by experienced 
club-makers on shafts especially adapted to the style of head. 
Ordinary or Driving Cleek, Driving Iron, Driving Mashie, 
Niblick, | Convex Back Cleek, Lofter, | Mid Iron, 
Lofting Mashie, Gun Metal Putter. 


The “Morristown” Wood Clubs. 


The material used in the head is dog- 
wood and persimmon. The shafts 
are of the finest split hickory. 
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Bulgers, Drivers, 3 
Straight Faced Bulgers, 
Baps, Long Spoons, 3 
Medium Spoons, 3 
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Short Spoons, Putters, 

Brassie Bulgers, Brassie Drivers, 

Straight Faced Brassie Bulgers, 
Brassie Baps, Brassie 

Niblicks, Brassie Spoons, 
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Baffy Spoons. 
Price of Iron or Wood Clubs . . . $1.00 eacn. 
3 Spalding Golf Balls . . . os ee ok 


1.00 
2.00 





2 Canvas Caddy Bag, with Pocket ae 
Scotch Plaid Caddy Bag, with Pocket . 


Receiver to Pay Express Charges. 


The “Morristown” Golf Outfit. 


To the Beginner we offer an Outfit as follows: 


t Wood Driver, t Iron Cleek, 1 Iron Lofter, 1 Gun Metal 
Putter, 2 Spalding Balls, 1 Canvas Caddy Bag. 


Price of Outfit $5.50 Purchaser to pav 


Alene i express charges. 


Golf Goods to the value of 75 cents given to Companion subscribers 
for each new subscription sent us. Receiver to pay express charges. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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The New Companion tict-crace 
Sewing Machine 
\ 


Only $ {19.00 





ecTEN(OHANION 


F 
I trated Sewing Machine Book. It is the most complete book of the kind 
ever published. It will give you a good idea of the NEW COMPANION 
which is offered to Companion readers for only $19.00. Freight paid by us. 


Several weeks ago I ordered from you a NEw COMPANION SEWING 
MACHINE, and now I wish to express my satisfaction with it. The ma- 
chine reached me in good condition, and is in every way entirely satis- 
factory. I cannot understand how you are able to sell such a machine 
for such a price ; however, that is a matter that is only to my advantage, 
so I need not be concerned about it. I am very much pleased with my 
bargain, and shall recommend the machine to my friends.—MRs. SUSAN 
F. WARD, Westminster, Maryland. 


..« SEND FOR THE BOOK. IT IS FREE .» 
PERRY MASON AND COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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